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“ C*EEST thou a man diligent in his business? he 

shall stand before kings; he shall not stand 
before mean men.” The rhythmic words of the Old 
Book, that perennial literary fountain, recurred to us 
when we opened our paper on the morning of the 24th 
of June, and found that yet another Practical Teacher 
contributor, Dr. J. E. Parrott, M.A., was named among 
those whom the King delights to honour. This is the 
second within a short period, a fact which speaks volumes 
for our journal ! 

Let us look for a few moments into the record of 
the man whose strenuous work has brought this signal 
honour to himself, his house, his university, and his 
profession. Place aux dames ; one must perforce go to 
the true sources of a man’s inspiration. Sir Edward’s 
mother is well known to Lancashire teachers, and as 
headmistress of Clint Road Infants’ School, Liverpool, 
for twenty-five years must have been responsible for 
launching a very large number of Liverpool citizens 
on those careers which mean so much to the nation ; 
for we all know that what Lancashire thinks to-day 
England will think to-morrow. And the honour con- 
ferred upon her distinguished son comes as a crown 
to her life’s work, which we hope that she may wear 
through many years of peaceful happiness. 

Liverpool owes much also to Lady Parrott, who (as 
Miss E. 8. Shirley) was for seven years Inspectress of 
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Schools in that city, as well as Principal of the Pupil 
Teachers’ College. Before taking up this work she was 
head governess at Derby Training College, and so took 
her part in the great task of equipping young teachers 
for the most important work that any man or woman 
can undertake. In her husband’s professional, social, 
and political work Lady Parrott has been a true help- 
meet, and her numerous friends up and down the 
country rejoice in her elevation to an honour which is 
all the more appropriate because it can be shared. 

The new knight is the eldest son of Mr. E. B. Parrott, 
who for a quarter of a century acted as headmaster 
of Clint Road School, Liverpool, and who has always 
been particularly active in benevolent work. To him 
also we extend our hearty felicitations. 

As for Sir Edward Parrott himself, he has crowded 
into his life the work of several ordinary men. He 
began as a pupil-teacher in Clint Road Board School ; 
took the twentieth place in the Scholarship List; was 
trained at Cheltenham (1882-3); became assistant 
master at Netherthorpe Board School, and later at the 
Central Higher Grade School, Sheffield; and was for 
twelve years headmaster of Anfield Road Board School, 
Liverpool. Meanwhile he graduated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, becoming B.A. and LL.B., and later gaining 
the senior prize in English at the M.A. examination 
of the same university. He was at the same time 





winning his spurs as journalist and author. Under 
the nom de plume of “ The Silent Member” he reported 
five conferences of the N.U.T. for the Schoolmaster. 
The Practical Teacher of that period contained many 
articles from his pen, and no feature of the paper was 
more welcome than the literary column entitled “ At 
the Sign of the Paper-Knife.” 

It was in 1898 that Sir Edward joined the great 
firm of school publishers whose imprint is familiar 
wherever educational work is being carried on; and 
two years later we find him at the head of the LL.D. 
examination list of his own university. As “ Edward 
Shirley ” he became known to the nursery, and his 
schoolbooks struck a new and brighter note in this 
class of publication—a fact which will be borne out by 
those thousands of teachers who now use his “ World 
and its People” series, and the famous reading books 
known as “ Highroads of History.” Sir Edward is also 
the author of those handsome volumes for young people, 
“A Pageant of British History,” “ Britain Overseas ” 
(which is dedicated to our youthful Prince of Wales), 
and “ Stories of Famous Men and Women.” These, 
however, are only a few of the products of his pen. 

It is in this sphere that his work as an educationist 
is destined to last; and when one reflects upon the 
lasting influence of one’s schoolbooks, the importance 
of the work in the life of the nation begins to assume 
its true proportion. 

We have seen Sir Edward in the chair at a South 
Edinburgh Liberal political meeting, and marked his 
great skill in shepherding the sheep into what he con- 
siders the proper political fold. In this sphere of Edin- 
burgh life he has been as active as any personification 
of Retired Leisure, and has held the honours due to his 
zeal. On the elevation of Lord Dewar, the member for 
the division, to the judicial bench, Sir Edward was 
unanimously and enthusiastically invited to contest the 
constituency, but for purely private reasons was obliged 
to decline what was virtually a call to a place in the 
Mother of Parliaments. In 1907 he had been created 
a J.P. for Edinburgh, and so became as well known to 
the police of that city as he is to the educational world. 

Sir Edward’s personal friends know him as a cultured 
gentleman and a genial host and companion, always too 
happily busy to concern himself with the petty things 
of life. He keeps what Wordsworth calls a “ young 
lamb’s heart amid the full-grown flocks,” and in spite 
of his strenuous life shows none of that tired feeling 
which is one of the prerogatives of our young men. 
What he is going to achieve next we cannot tell, except 
that we hope to persuade him to contribute a paper to 
an early number of the Practical Teacher. 
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THE ORGANISATION OF 
JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT. 
THE SYSTEM OF CHANCE A FAILURE! 
BY JOHN PERKINS. 


“ © PECIAL advisory committees for juvenile em- 

ployment shall be established in such areas as 
the Board of Trade may think expedient. These com- 
mittees shall include persons possessing experience or 
knowledge of education, or of other conditions affecting 
young persons, appointed after consulting such authori- 
ties, bodies, and persons as the Board think best quali- 
fied to advise them, and also persons representing em- 
ployers and workmen...... 

“ A special advisory committee may take steps, either 
by themselves or in co-operation with any other bodies 
or samp to give information, advice, and assistance 
to boys and girls and their parents with respect to the 
choice of employment and other matters bearing thereon.” 

Thus writes the Board of Trade in a circular relating 
to the registration of juvenile applicants for employ- 
ment. 

In the same document rules are given for the exercise 
of the powers of any authority for higher education to 
institute a scheme to the same end. 

But before we discuss a solution of the problem, let 
us hark back a little and glean something of the diffi- 
culties which have surrounded adolescent employment 
in the past. 

Five or six years ago a master in charge of a boys’ 
school in a provincial town was particularly interested 
in the development of various phases of art and handi- 
craft. One ir showed more than ordinary ability, 
and was especially capable in drawing original designs. 
A piece of his work was reproduced on the cover of a 
little magazine which was issued to the parents, a copy 
of which lies before me as I write. His talent was 
fostered by a specially skilful master, and folk fore- 
shadowed a successful career for the boy in some branch 
of draughtsmanship. One Monday morning the boy 
was absent. Inquiry elicited the fact that he had that 
day 

COMMENCED WORK AS A BUTCHER’S BOY! 


There was artistic talent of a high order on the high- 
road to ruin! Can any one conceive that the delivery 
of meat or the hewing out of joints would develop his 
native gift ? 

The boy’s father was a cripple, making a scanty liv- 
ing by doing odd jobs of tailoring, and it proved to be 
a case of getting the boy the first available job after he 
had reached the school-leaving age. Luckily, when the 
position was explained to the father, he readily agreed 
to allow the boy to forgo the delights of meat delivery, 
the master undertaking to find him more suitable em- 
ployment. Fortunately, a local architect was willing to 
give the boy an innings. Thus was another brand 
plucked from the burning. 

Lately, the case of a boy with a gift for imaginative 
art work came to my notice. His parents and teachers 
desired to find him employment suited to his particular 
capacity, and for eight months he remained at school, 
while every endeavour was made to get him placed. 
A member of the local Education Authority and one 
of the officials interested themselves in the lad, but 
without success. Ultimately the boy was compelled to 
take a post as an office-boy in a coal merchant's office. 
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Luckily, he was awarded a county art exhibition, and 
spends several evenings in each week at the local art 
school; so that there is hope yet that his particular 
ability may have ample scope. 

I might multiply cases indefinitely, but these suffice 
to illustrate the difficulty we have to ensure that our 
pupils do not drift into callings for which they are un- 
fitted, or which fail to utilise their particular talents 
to the fullest extent. 

There must be thousands of cases in which the main 
concern with the parents, when seeking employment 
for a child, is to find a job ready at hand, easy to get, 
and offering immediately relatively high remuneration. 

“A great many boys when they leave school drift 
into occupations which are not very strict in their 
regulations, and, though relatively well paid, not likely 
to lead to permanent work. 


** MANY PARENTS DO NOT LOOK SUFFICIENTLY FAR 
FORWARD 


to take into account what will happen to their children 
when they are between the ages of eighteen and twenty- 
five. They look at the occupation mainly from the 
point of view of the wage immediately obtainable. In 
this way a great number of lads are allowed to start 
as errand-boys with grocers and small tradespeople, or 
as street traders, newspaper-boys, and van-boys, or as 
telegraph boys, numbers of whom are thrown out of 
the Post Office every year at the age of sixteen. 

“The parents are generally ignorant as to the best 
ultimate occupations in which to place their boys; but 
this ignorance is, on the whole, the not unnatural conse- 
quence of the industrial complexities and changes by 
which they are faced. The desire of the boys to earn 
a high wage quickly is a contributory cause ” (Poor Law 
Report, p. 407). 

hese conclusions are the outcome of such evidence 
as that of Mrs. Ogilvie Gordon, Vice-President of the 
National Union of Women Workers, who said: ‘‘ Even 
when children only leave school at fourteen years of 
age, the parents, in selecting work for them, too often 
think mainly of where the highest wages can be ob- 
tained. Asa rule, boys and girls of fourteen years of 
age can earn 6s. a week at once on entering factory 
work, and in a few months or a year, if they are paid 
by the amount of work done, they may earn 8s. or 9s. 
per week. The disadvantage, however, is that as they 
grow older they rank as unskilled workers......Parents 
who are very poor, and in need of money, cannot afford 
to let their family go into trades where there is a long 
period of training. At the same time there are parents 
who might quite well manage it by a little economy, 
but either do not think very seriously about it, or are 
influenced by the thought that they can only get the 
good of the boy’s or girl’s wages for a year or two while 
they live under the parents’ roof, and therefore the 
more that can be made at once by the children the 
better...... There are, again, cases where the 


PARENTS HAVE HARDLY ANY CONTROLLING HAND IN 
THE MATTER. 


“The lads or girls themselves wish to earn high wages, 
and purposely select any highly paid temporary work, 
especially some with a little excitement, such as news- 
paper selling or van-driving, or they go to some factory 
where their companions happen to be employed.” 

Mrs. Gordon went on to show that loafing, idleness, 
and irregular habits of all kinds would spring from these 


unsystematised forms of labour; and she urged before 
the Commission that “ the evil is one that by its very 
nature spreads in all directions, and if we would strike 
at its roots we must take precautionary measures to 
guard our wage-earning boys and girls, as far as pos- 
sible, against 1t when they leave the public elementary 
schools.” 

Mr. E. J. Unwick, Sub-Warden of Toynbee Hall, was 
in agreement with Mrs. Gordon: “ The latter (the 
parents) are certainly ignorant as to the best occupa- 
tions in which to place their boys; but this ignorance 
is, on the whole, an inevitable consequence of the in- 
dustrial complexities and changes by which they are 
faced. The desire of the boys themselves to earn a 
high wage quickly is, of course, a contributory cause. 
And when the wage earned is high, it has a bad effect 
upon the character and energy of the boy.” 

But the evil is, that not only do such occupations 
often prove unsuitable and temporary, but the em- 
ployment is definitely uneducative, cultivates unem- 
ployableness, and often has a prejudicial effect upon 
the general character. 

“On this point Professor Sadler observes that the 
fact that it is easy for boys in big towns, on leaving 
school, to get uneducative temporary employment, 
results in their having during adolescence a relatively 
large amount of pocket money. This makes them 
largely independent of home control, and also accustoms 
them to a certain standard of personal expenditure 
which it is difficult to maintain later. 


** MANY OF THESE BOYS, TOO, LOSE THE HABIT OF 
LEARNING. 
They become very quick, but they lose the habit of 
steady application...... 
“The results of this large employment of boys in 
occupations which offer no opportunity of promotion 
to employment as men are disastrous” (Poor Law 


— p- 407). 

his was elaborated by Professor Sadler in his evi- 
dence. Referring to the unskilled juvenile labour, he 
said: “‘ The work lasts for a few years, but leaves the 
lad, at the very time when he begins to want a man’s 
subsistence, out of line for skilled employments, and 
only too likely to recruit the ranks of unskilled labour. 
The same evil exists in the case of girls. Certain forms 
of industry......are parasitic in character, and get more 
than they ought, and more than their promoters realise 
that they are getting, of the physical and moral capital 
of the rising generation.” 

Mr. Tawney gave some very valuable evidence relating 
to the makeshift occupations filled by adolescents in the 
period intervening between school life and the time for 
apprenticeship. He emphasised the demoralising char- 
acter of much of this work, and cited several very inter- 
esting cases to illustrate that one symptom of this 
demoralisation is the inability of boys to remain in one 
job for more than a year. I must resist the temptation 
to quote in full more than one instance :— 

“'T. T., at present a labourer and the son of a brass- 
finisher, left school at eleven, and is twenty years of 
age. He gave the following particulars of his first six 
places: (a) Delivering milk at 4s. a week ; stayed three 
months; left because of a quarrel. (b) Message boy, 
6s.; uniform; six months. (c) Message boy, 7s.; two 
months; sacked for destroying instead of deliverin 
messages. (d) Message boy, 5s.; seven months; foun 
work too heavy. (e) Van-boy, 8s.; over a year; left 











because of a ‘row.’ (f) Weaving mill—working with 
drawer and serving him with yarn, 8s. 6d. ; two years ; 
mill failed. Note that he went through six places in 
less than five years and learnt nothing.” 

Of another labourer of twenty-four it is said: “‘ He 
was able to count up, and actually gave the name 
and addresses of employers in fifty or siaty different 
jobs he had been through.” 

Out of their own experience our readers could cite 
many similar cases. Small wonder is it then that the 
Commission urged the establishment of a School Com- 
mittee working in connection with the Labour Exchange, 
so that children might be prevented from plunging into 
any occupation that took their fancy, and which might 
lead to their subsequent ruin. 

“We may be optimistic, but we attach great im- 
portance to the establishment of such an organisation, 
which would combine parent, child, teacher, and in- 
dustrial expert for the ultimate good of the child’s 
career ” (Poor Law Report). 

(To be continued.) 


[In a subsequent number I hope to give instances of 
what is being done by progressive teachers and authorities 
to regularise adolescent employment, and to offer some 
suggestions as to the considerations which should influ- 
ence the establishment of After Career Committees. ] 











Weighing and Measuring. By W. J. Dobbs, M.A. 
(Methuen. 2s.) 

This is a short course of practical work in elementary 
mathematics and physics, and is designed primarily for 
the ‘‘ Leaving Certificate” and ‘“‘ Army Qualifying” ex- 
aminations of the Army Council. 

It affords a very good course of practical work for 
this purpose. 

The apparatus required is of the simplest description, 
and the author lays considerable stress on the educa- 
tional value to be obtained from the use of such home- 
made articles. 

A large number of well-graduated examples are in- 
corporated with the text, as well as the examination 
papers set in the Army Qualifying Examinations from 
1905 to 1909. 


Sound. By R. Wallace Stewart, D.Sc., Lond. 
Griffin and Co. 3s. 6d.) 


This is the second volume in an elementary text- 
book of physics, which is designed to lead up to the 
more advanced books by Poynting and Thomson. 

The treatment of sound follows the usual lines. An 
introductory chapter is given on harmonic vibrations, 
and a further chapter on wave motion. This seems to 
be a relic of the time when the general theory of wave 
motion was comparatively little known. 

Most teachers in physics nowadays are continually 
emphasising these principles. They occur in the mechan- 
ics course, in the mathematical course, and it should be 
largely unnecessary to load up the text-book on sound 
with what might be very well relegated to the class- 
room. 

The general phenomena of reflection and refraction 
of sound are clearly discussed, and the last two chapters 
deal with longitudinal and transverse vibrations of 
rods, ete. 

The text is well supplied with practical experiments 
clearly explained. 


(Charles 
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A VISIT TO A SWISS “ MOUNTAIN” 
SCHOOL AT VILLARS-SUR-OLLON. 


BY MARY 8S. JACOB. 


ITUATED at an altitude of about 4,250 feet above 
sea-level, Villars is surrounded with rugged heights 
covered with everlasting snow. These snow-capped 
mountains rise like icebergs, their adjacent crevices and 
rocky distances oftentimes lost in a violet haze. Lower 
down the slope lies Huémoz, a small village boasting 
of a somewhat dreary-looking native church, standing 
in close proximity to the picturesque chalet of “ Le 
Pasteur.” The inhabitants of this valley are Protestant 
—a peaceable and industrious people who have kept 
high the ensign of freedom, and maintained their char- 
acter for obedience to the law. 

It was not found difficult to obtain permission to visit 
the schools provided for the children of this mountain 
district, and on a perfect winter’s morning, when the 
sun shone almost blindingly on the pure white snow, 
I started off to Villars for this purpose. The most 
optimistic and home-loving Englishwoman could not 
have regretted absence from her native land on this 
most glorious of days, for the Spirit of the Alps is all- 
powerful, and for the moment England, with its ties, 
its realities, and its responsibilities seemed far away 
and almost unreal. 

The school building was, however, more difficult to 
find than I had anticipated, for on inquiring at a village 
shop for “ L’ Ecole,” some little explanation was required, 
until it was finally discovered that the correct term for 
a school in these remote regions is the somewhat mag- 
nificent title of “ Le Collége.” From the accompany- 
ing snap-shot it will be seen that “Le Collége” was 
represented by a typical Swiss house gf white stone, and 
provided with bright green shutters. 

The rooms on the ground floor served for the pur- 
pose of tuition, whilst those above provided a residence 
for the head teacher. There was nothing especially 
attractive about this school building, with the exception 
of the magnificent view to be seen from the windows 
at the back: a valley with long shadows and snowy 
Alps which met a sky of cloudless blue—how blue only 
travellers and dwellers in these mountain districts can 
know. In answer to inquiries for the headmaster, 
who was known by the regal appellation of “‘ Le Régent,” 
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I was shown into the room assigned to the senior boys 
and girls. 

It was, indeed, a shabby little place. But despite 
its bareness, blank walls, and turbid atmosphere, for 
the scholars it seemed to prove sufficiently cheerful. 
An air of happiness and good “tone” pervaded the 
room, which was endeiail dingy and untidy. The 
furniture consisted of rough dual desks, an ancient- 
looking master’s desk on a small platform, and a large 
stove: nothing was to be seen but the barest necessities. 
But here, in this little school of ninety-six children, far 
from the “ madding crowd,” quiet and sound work 
was being carried on and performed without applause, 
daily, conscientiously. 

The class rose on my entrance with the utmost polite- 


A sense of quiet humour infected the teaching, “ Le 
Régent” often making some quaint allusion which 
appeared to be greatly appreciated by the children. 
Laughing aloud was, however, not permitted, and ‘I 
was greatly struck by the “quietness” of the children, 
who frequently smiled and thoroughly entered into the 
fun, but emitted no sound. Quite refreshing for the 
nerves of a tired teacher ! 

In the remaining room on the other side of the passage 
“La Régente” was established—a young, up-to-date, 
alert, and good-looking girl, who spoke English “ un 
pen,” she laughingly said. This consisted, as far as I 
could discover, of “‘ How do you do?” “ Good-night,” 
and “ Good-morning.” Not very useful for educational 
purposes ! 





VILLARS, SWITZERLAND. 


ness, and then continued their work with an entire 
absence of self-consciousness. Dictation (in French) 
was being given to two sections at the same time, 
“Le Régent” giving first one rendering, and after a 
short pause the other. Corrections were eventually 
made by the children themselves, who spelt the words 
aloud in succession under the supervision of their 
master. The geography lessons which followed consisted 
of instruction on the railway system of the Alps. A 
resumé of the preceding lesson on this subject was first 
given to the class by a bright and extremely intelligent 
lad of twelve years old. 

I was most kindly allowed to inspect the exercise 
books of the scholars. These were carefully kept and cor- 
rected. Although the writing was in many cases small 
and somewhat cramped, it was in general very neat, and 
the same style prevailed throughout the whole school. 


There were about forty-eight junior boys and girls 
in this class, and they were thoroughly in hand, quite 
happy, and extremely well-behaved. I heard their 
recitation and singing. Of the latter I must frankly 
remark that I was devoutly thankful when the perform- 
ance was over, for these lusty young open-air dwellers 
of the Alps sang “ Dors, Mon Enfant,” in loud and 
strident tones, sufficiently calculated to awaken a regi- 
ment of unfortunate little sleepers. 

This subject was certainly not taught on modern 
lines, and there was evidently no attempt at the teaching 
of voice production. The recitation was extremely good. 
It was repeated without the slightest affectation or 
self-consciousness, and in a clear, distinct tone of voice. 
A lad of nine years of age said, “ A mes chers parents— 
Voceux de bonheur ” to me in quite a charming manner. 
Various other selections were nicely rendered by intel- 











ligent little boys and girls. Nature drawing and brush- 
work were in evidence, and some of the reproductions 
of Alpine plants (from nature) and of animals (from 
copies) were quite good in a rough style; but I found 
no manual work whatever in this school, for which I 
was disappointed. Arithmetic was most intelligently 
taken. The decimal system is taught, and “ La Régente ” 
professed great sympathy with English teachers in 
teaching our complicated money system. 

Needlework receives much time and attention in 
Switzerland, and was taught in every school I visited 
by a diplomé from Lausanne. To this subject five 
hours per week is allotted on the time-table, and in the 
“ mountain ”’ schools the whole time is absorbed in 
one day. I do not know what English teachers would 
think of this arrangement! It struck me that the work 
was of too fine a description to be really practical, and 
that the beautifully finished “ hand-made” garments 
and embroidery must be accomplished at the cost of 
the children’s eyesight. The knitting, I need hardly 


mention, was excellent, and an original plan was in 
vogue of marking the initials of the child 
of the stocking during the process of making. 


on the leg 





It is impossible to speak too highly of the great kind- 
ness and consideration shown to me by the teachers on 
my somewhat numerous visits to these schools in the 
mountains. They were very much interested in all 
that related to England, and most intelligently com- 
pared educational methods. I discovered in conversa- 
tion that there was no provision made for “ infants ” 
in country districts, the child being admitted at seven 
years old, and leaving school on attaining the age of six- 
teen. In answer to questions on the debatable matter 
of school hours, I was told that the morning session 
commenced at 8.30. I could not help thinking, “ What 
would English children do?” For the chief reason 
why many of our girls and boys go practically break- 
fastless to school—a slice of bread and a drink from the 
tap—is because of late uprising and habitual laziness 
in the early hours of the day. At 11.30 there is a break 
until one o’clock, when they reassemble and dismiss at 
four. On inquiry relating to the ky and 
highly attractive subject of holidays, I found there 


were twelve weeks of vacation during the year, most 
of this time being taken during the summer months. 

I left the little “ mountain” school at Villars with 
the feeling that the Swiss have certainly grasped the 
true idea of education. 


They do not make it the mere 
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acquisition of knowledge—the dreary round of instruc- 
tion and learning of sciences. There is an honest 
attempt to develop intelligence and individuality, the 
children being encouraged to offer their opinion on 
every subject of knowledge. Healthy and contented 
amid the sublimity of the mountains, there also comes 
to them the wisdom that the environment of Nature 
affords. Here are the pioneers of a finer and calmer life 
than ours. And who could dream of asking for more ? 











. THE FIFTH CONGRESS OF MATHEMATICIANS. 


Tue fifth meeting of the International Congress of 
Mathematicians, which is held every four years, and 
met on the last occasion at Rome in 1908, will take 
place at Cambridge in 1912. In connection with one 
of the sections of the Congress an International Com- 
mission on Mathematical Teaching has been constituted, 
which includes delegates appointed by the various 
Governments interested in the Congress, and a series 
of national sub-commissions has been established to 
assist the International Commission. The President of 
the Board of Education has appointed Sir George 
Greenhill, M.A., F.R.8., Professor W. W. Hobson, Sc.D., 
F.R.S., and Mr. C. Godfrey, M.A., to be the British 
delegates; and he has further appointed an Advisory 
Committee to assist the Commission in the collection 
of reports and papers on the teaching of mathematics, 
and this committee, which is to act also as the British 
Sub-Commission, has been constituted as follows: CO. 
E. Ashford, Esq., M.A.; Sir G. H. Darwin, F.RS., 
LL.D., D.8c.; ©. Godfrey, Esq., M.A.; Sir George 
Greenhill, M.A., F.R.S.; G. H. Hardy, Esq., M.A., 
F.R.8. ; Professor W. W. Hobson, Sc.D., F.R.S.; C. 8. 
Jackson, Esq., M.A.; Sir Joseph Larmor, D.Sc., LL.D., 
F.R.8; Professor A. E. H. Love, M.A., D.Sc.; Pro- 
fessor G. A. Gibson, LL.D., F.R.S.E. Mr. C. 8. Jack- 
son is honorary secretary to the Sub-Commission. 

Copies of the reports and papers approved by the 
Advisory Committee will be at the disposal of the In- 
ternational Commission above named, and it is in- 
tended that they shall ultimately be published as a 
volume or volumes in the Board of Education’s series 
of Special Reports on Educational Subjects. 





BLACKIE’S LIMP LEATHER LIBRARY. 


Messrs. BLackiE send us four volumes of a Young 
People’s Library, which for style of presentation is 
surely the last word in series of this kind. The books 
are clearly printed on excellent paper, and each volume 
has a good frontispiece. The binding is in limp roan 
leather, with gilt top, and the books are as pleasant to 
the hand as they are to the eye. The list of volumes 
in the series includes all the best titles for the purpose, 
from Robinson Crusoe to Little Women. Happy is the 
boy or girl who obtains an introduction to __ arco 
of the best kind by means of this charming series. 





THE “UNIQUE” BLACKBOARD. 


Messrs. W. anv R. Hotmgs, the well-known publishers 
of Glasgow, are agents for an improved blackboard 
which bears the above title, and appears to deserve 
the description. We advise our readers who have 
trouble with this necessary teaching aid to send to 
Messrs. Holmes for a descriptive booklet, showing the 
points of the new board. The makers offer a month’s 


free trial, free of any obligation to purchase. 
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On Waving the Flag. 


BY DR. J. GUNN, M.A. 


E do not like waving the Flag; in fact, we would 
rather not do it. It may be easy for us to 
indulge our liking in this matter, for probably our school 
has no flag to wave. If a Union Jack happens to be 
part of our school equipment, we may show our respect 
for it in the way that some people show their respect 
for the classics—by leaving undisturbed the dust that 
tenderly veils their glories. Or we may treat the 
national symbol somewhat in the manner which a 
training college student under examination once pre- 
scribed for the school thermometer, when asked where 
it ought to be kept and how used: “ The thermometer 
ought to be kept in the headmaster’s desk, and should 
be used only in the case of a serious moral offence ”’ ! 

Some of us do not quite ignore the national flag. We 
“ give a lesson ” on it occasionally. We tell the mean- 
ing of its somewhat crude blazonry, and so make it the 
basis of an alleged history lesson. We regard the Flag 
as something which is meant to be understood, and 
when our pupils understand it, we have done what 
England expects. 

There are people who think that everything was 
meant to be understood. They regard even poetry as 
something whose meaning is its inner soul. Everything 
that exists is a mere challenge to the intellect. Not 
only science, but art, love, nonsense, and the flavour 
of strawberries and cream—all that makes life worth 
living, in fact—becomes grist for the logical mill when 
it falls into the clutch of teachers of a certain type. 
And of such is the kingdom of Scotland, more, perhaps, 
than most other kingdoms. Yet it is doubtful whether 
even in the sister kingdom which she annexed three 
centuries ago there is sufficient recognition given to 
the primal part of human nature—the feelings, the 
emotions, and the will. 

The Flag is a symbol. It is not an algebraic symbol, 
however; its appeal is not primarily to the under- 
standing. Its unfolding is part of a ritual. Faith 
demands a ritual for its expression, and requires a 
ritual for its strengthening. If the faith symbolised by 
the Flag is within us, we shall assuredly wave the Flag, 
literally or otherwise, upon fitting occasion. If we 
desire that faith to lay hold on our pupils, we must 
introduce them to its proper ritual. 

The Flag is a symbol. To some it merely symbolises 
certain facts in that cynical interpretation of human 
strivings which we call the Political History of our 
country. It reminds them that a somewhat ignoble 


Scottish king chanced to inherit the crown of England, 
much to his own pecuniary advantage and consequent 
satisfaction, and that afterwards the politicians of the 
United Kingdom acquired control of the sister kingdom 
of Ireland for value received. This and no more they 
see symbolised by the Union Jack; and may the Lord 
have mercy on their poor little souls ! 

The Flag is a symbol. The faith which it expresses 
is an old one, too old for some modern spirits to receive 
—the faith which we sum up in the word Patriotism. 
Shall we attempt to define it? But what living faith 
can tolerate the bonds of definition? Can we define 
that loyalty to kinship, which makes my family more 
to me than any other, however great and noble, and 
sustains me in making for them such sacrifices as 
humanity in the large or in the abstract will never in- 
spire me to make? We know it by its fruits. It is the 
salt of the national life, even as the salt of the individual 
life is that proper self-respect which guards the honour 
of the individual, and which is in no wise dependent 
upon an intellectual estimate, true or false, of his own 
comparative excellence or worth. 

But we do not like waving the Flag. We suspect 
the man who talks patriotism and imperialism, just 
as we suspect him who talks religion or any of the 
things that are of deepest value in life. We think him 
either a humbug, or else a shallow person who has not 
realised the inadequacy of words to express what is 
deepest. And in nine cases out of ten we may be right, 
but there is always the tenth case to consider likewise. 

Occasion sometimes demands that we change the pure 
gold of silence into the mere silver of speech. There 
are times when it is fitting to talk patriotism or religion, 
or even love. We know quite well that we cannot, but 
we know equally well that we must. And so we try, 
and we are surprised to find that through mere intensity 
of feeling we have produced effects which cannot be 
explained by the poor words which were the best we 
could find. We cannot explain it, of course; we 
recognise it merely as another instance of that word- 
less telegraphy which emotion establishes between mind 
and mind. 

Teaching implies much of this. Its merely intel- 
lectual results, as seen in the understanding of things, 
are secondary to its less observable influences on feel- 
ing, will, and character. Hence the general conven- 
tional rules of life, which forbid us to talk about any- 
thing of real importance, do not apply in full absolutism 








to the intercourse between teacher and pupil. That 
intercourse is based on the relation between parent 
and child, rather than on the laws of self-defence which 
are necessary in society. There is in school therefore 
not only a place but a necessary place for occasional 
reference to the deep things of life, and among these 
to that faith of which the Flag is a symbol. Our re- 
sponsibility as teachers demands that ritual should 
have its proper place in developing faith, and that the 
Flag should sometimes be waved. 

Such reflections are almost inevitably suggested when 
one sees the use made of the Flag in other lands. In 
the Province of Manitoba, for example, from which a 
company of nearly two hundred teachers are making 
a pilgrimage this autumn to the homeland, the Flag 
flies over every school building while the school is in 
session. For the credit of the Old Country one is almost 
glad that these educational visitors will find our schools 
in vacation when they arrive, as otherwise it is almost 
certain that they would misunderstand our position in 
the matter of patriotism, and ascribe to indifference 
what is mostly due to our national reticence. 

In the same way an Old Country visitor to the West 
is at first in danger of misunderstanding the prominence 
given to the Flag, not only on the school building, but 
also in the school curriculum. A Canadian from the 
older Provinces, indeed, is apt to fall into the same 
error. But there is a definite purpose in this waving 
of the Flag, and a purpose which only needs tu be stated 
in order to be approved. The problem of the Western 
teacher is not merely to teach boys and girls, but to 
make citizens of the Empire out of units gathered from 
many nationalities. 

The stream of immigration into Canada is something 
beyond what we can easily conceive. Figures could be 
quoted, but figures are hard to interpret; and, besides, 
the official figures available for any past year are being 
far exceeded during the present season. Probably we 
shall be on the safe side if we say that the number of 
immigrants now being received by Canada is more than 
equal to a special train with seven hundred passengers 
arriving every day all the year round. A very moderate 
estimate will place about a hundred of these in the 
ranks of school children. And of that hundred the 
great majority must find accommodation in the schools 
of the three Prairie Provinces— Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta. The two last-named Provinces will be 
obliged to open something like four hundred new schools 
this year—one new school in each Province opened 
every school day throughout the year! No doubt these 
new schools will be small at first; but they will soon 
grow, as the schools already open are doing day by day. 

But the educational problem is not by any means 
merely one of quantity. It has a much more serious 
aspect. Of all those troops of immigrants, only about 
one-third are of British race and nationality. Nearly 
one-third are American, and the remaining third are 
mostly European. Hence the problem for Canada, and 
especially for the Western Provinces, is not merely to 
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educate, though that would be a sufficiently serious 
task in view of the large number of pupils to whom 
English is a foreign tongue; the problem is to turn 
this heterogeneous collection of boys and girls into 
Canadians—into British citizens—not merely speaking 
and understanding the language of their new country, 
but able to conform to its usages, and to assimilate its 
ideas and ideals. 

This is a vast problem. Surely it is unique in the 
history of nation-building. It is hard enough when one 
realises that the stream of immigration is drawn from 
more than a dozen separate races or nationalities ; it is 
none the less puzzling when one finds more than one 
hundred and fifty different religions or sects represented 
among the new citizens. All these things indicate the 
diversity of habits, beliefs, traditions, and aspirations 
which confronts the teacher when he (or she: the work 
of school teaching is almost monopolised by the women) 
undertakes to transform this raw material into a gen- 
eration of honest, industrious, law-abiding, and loyal 
British citizens. Evidently this is not a case where 
the Flag should be kept in the headmaster’s desk ! 

The most hopeful indication of a solution to this 
problem lies in the fact that the Canadian teacher, 
especially, of course, the Western teacher, is fully alive 
to its difficulty and to its pressing nature. The cir- 
cumstances are unique, and the old rules do not meet 
the case. It is not a time for aiming at high culture 
and elaborate finish. The culture must be somewhat 
like that of the prairie itselfi—the essentials of life first, 
and the flower-garden by-and-by. It is pioneer work, 
and calls for a different outlook on the part of the 
worker from that of the teacher in an old-established, 
homogeneous community. 

In such circumstances, it is surely wise to keep the 
Flag flying over the school. That is in itself symbolical. 
The children have first to realise what that fact means, 
gathered as they have been from lands where other 
flags have flown above them. Following on this must 
come the realisation of what this particular flag repre- 
sents, and of what it will continue to represent only on 
condition of their rising to the same height of duty 
and devotion as the men did who lived and toiled 
and fought beneath it in days gone by. For it is not 
a mere battle-flag we wave; it is the symbol of a 
nation’s unity and solidarity, of justice and freedom, 
and the heritage of a worthy past. 

Canada must wave the Flag, or imperil her national 
life and the ideals of her native-born people; for it 
seems as if the Canadian might shortly be in the minority 
in his own land. But we—well, we do not like waving 
the flag. I wonder, after all, if we are so sure of our 
faith that we can safely afford to neglect its ritual. 
Perhaps not. 








Note.—Teachers who wish for a course of 
Empire history ought to see Nelson’s ‘‘ High- 
roads of Empire History.’’—Advt. 
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THE TEACHING OF HISTORY. 


“T SEB is a school in Shenley (Bucks), presided over 

by Mr. Fred E. Melton, where history is taught 
in a manner which arouses living interest. Mr. Melton’s 
method is to give first a short business-like summary 
of historical fact, and then to expand this matter by 
means of a play introducing the chief characters and 
incidents. This home-made drama Mr. Melton writes 
himself, but his example has fired the ambition of some 
of his pupils, and we give below a play written by a girl 
of thirteen on the model of those produced by her teacher. 
But first the young dramatist shall make her bow. 





THE COMING OF ST. AUGUSTINE. 
A PLAY BY CONNIE RANCE (AGED 13), 


CHARACTERS. 
Porz Grecory. | Ervnetseet, King of Kent. 


A Monk. Brrrua, his Christian wife. 
A Slave Dealer. | Sr. AveustTrne, a missionary. 
Two English Slaves. | Courtiers, slave dealers, etc. 


Scene I.—The Slave-Market at Rome. 


Groups of slaves standing together, with slave dealers walking 
about before them. People walking to and fro. Two white 
slaves in the middle at the back. 


Enter Porz Grecory and a Monk, talking together. 


Pope Gregory. It is such a pity that there are so 
many heathens in the world. 

Monk. Yes, it is! I only wish that I could go and 
convert them all. See what a lot of missionaries there 
are who have gone out to try and make them Christians, 
and have been killed. If only the whole world could 
see the good of a peaceful Christian life, there would 
not be slaves as there are now. 

Pope Greg. [Pointing to the two slaves in the middle} 
Who are those little white boys over there in the slave 
market ? 

Monk. Let us go and see. 

[They walk together to the boys. 

Ph, Greg. Who are you, and where do you come 
om ¢ 

[The boys do not understand ; they shake their heads. 
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Monk. They do not understand us; let us ask the 
slave dealer. 

Pope Greg. Who are these boys, and where do they 
come from? We questioned them, but they shook 
their heads as if they did not understand. 

Slave Dealer. [Coming towards Pope Gregory, and 
speaking to the children in their own tongue] Who are 
you, and where do you come from ? 

Boys. We are Angles who have come from a land 
called Angleland. 

Slave Dealer. [Turning to Pope Gregory] They say 
they are from Angleland. 

Pope Greg. And how did they manage to get here ? 

Slave Dealer. [Turns to boys, again speaking their 
tongue] How did you get here ? 

Boys. We were taken prisoners in a fight between 
two tribes, and so we were sold to some merchants as 
slaves. 

Slave Dealer. [To Pope Gregory] They say they were 
captured after a battle. 

Pope Greg. They must be a fighting nation, and so 
they must be heathens. 

Monk. [To Slave Dealer) Ask them how they worship. 

Slave Dealer. What is the god you worship ? 

Boys. We worship Thor and Woden. 

Pope Greg. [Turning to the Monk| Poor children! 
They are surely angels, and not Angles. They are so 
pretty, I think that I must buy them. I will send 
Augustine over to their land, and see what I can do for 
them. 

Monk. It will be a great benefit if he can manage to 
make them understand that living a good Christian 
life is better than quarrelling and fighting. 

[They go out together jollowed by the two boys, the 
people all turning to look after them. 


Scene Il.—The Court of Ethelbert. 

Ethelbert, with sword by his side, seated by Bertha. Soldiers 
and ladies, dressed in the manner of the English, walking 
about. Ethelbert and Bertha are talking together. 

Ethelbert. Who is this strange man that I hear 
a who has landed, and is trying to teach a new 

aith ? 

Bertha. I, too, have heard a lot about him, and from 
what I can make out he must be a priest teaching about 
the Christ. 

Ethel. Teaching about the Christ? Have we not 
enough gods now ? 

Ber. ~ but these gods are nothing but wood and 
stone; but if you will listen to this priest he will tell 
you about the true God of peace. 

Ethel. [Standing up] Peace! Why, my men would 
laugh at him. We do not want peace; we are quite 
content with fighting. [Ethelbert turns away. 

Ber. [Standing up and going after him] Will you give 
him permission to preach the true faith ? 

Ethel. [Laughing] He can certainly preach the true 
faith, as you call it, but I don’t think he will get many 
to believe in him. 

Ber. May I send a messenger to ask him to come 
here ? 

Ethel. [Walking away] You may do so. 

Ber. [Calling a messenger] Go to the wandering priest, 
and tell him that the King Ethelbert wishes him to 
come to him and tell him about the faith which he is 
preaching. 

[Messenger runs out. Bertha calls her ladies to 
her, and they go away together. 











Scene IIl.—The Camp of Ethelbert. 


Ethelbert and Bertha seated together in the middle. Soldiers 
and ladies seated, lying, or standing round the king and 
queen, talking among themselves. St. Augustine comes in 
followed by monks carrying a cross. Everybody looks 
towards them. 

St. Augustine. [Coming forward with the cross] I have 
come to Angleland by Pope Gregory’s orders, whose 
wish it was that you should know about the Christian’s 
faith and how Christ died for us. You content yourself 
with fighting, while you might be living in peace and 
happiness. 

Ethel. We could not live without fighting. 

St. Aug. You could live far better if you did not fight. 

Ber. [Turning to Ethelbert} Yes, that is true. 

Noble. Whatever is that peculiar thing which you 
have there ? 

St. Aug. That is a cross like that on which the Saviour 
died. 

Noble. Across! I have never seen one of those before. 

St. Aug. Yes, you have! Just look at your sword, 
which you do so much fighting with, and you will see 
that there is one on it which serves as a handle. 

[Noble looks at sword. 

Noble. So there is! But this sword is not for peace. 

St. Aug. [Taking the sword] You should never use it 
except you are fighting for what is right. 

Ethel. [Standing up and talking to his people] I think 
there is something in this strange doctrine after all. 
[Walking to St. Augustine] I will allow you to stay here 
and tell us more about it, for I think that worshipping 
one God is better than worshipping two or three gods, 
and that living in peace is better than always fighting. 

Ber. It will be better for the women and children. 

St. Aug. I thank you, lady ! 

[Bertha rises and walks to St. Augustine, and kneels 
at his feet. He lays his hand on her head in 
blessing. Monks and people go together and 
talk to one another, while the king, queen, and 

St. Augustine go out together. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Next month the Editor hopes to offer the first two 
of a series of Historical Plays arranged in chronological 
order, and written by Mr. F. E. Melton. Notes for 
teachers will be given showing how accessories may be 
prepared and the plays presented without much ex- 
penditure. 








NELSON’S ROYAL ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY. 
714 pages. One Shilling net. 


Netson’s Royat Eneuiisa Dicrionary is the only 
dictionary specially prepared as a scholar’s help. The 
definitions are always given in words that the child can 
understand. Following the meaning is a list of synony- 
mous words. 

“ A little Dictionary avoiding the method of explain- 
ing obscurum per obscurius.”— Daily News. 


Tuomas NELSON AND Sons, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C. 
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HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 


TO MAKE CHEESE SANDWICHES. Take a piece of good cheese, 
about a quarter of a pound, press it all down with a knife, add 
a piece of butter, a sprinkling of salt, two mustard-spoonfuls of 
mustard, and a dessert-spoonful of good vinegar. Mix all toa 
stiff paste, and spread between bread and butter. These sand- 
wiches are very sustaining and tasty. 


A CUP OF BOILED MILK, sipped while hot just at bedtime, is an 
excellent remedy for sleeplessness. 


A GOOD SALAD DRESSING. Mix together one yen cpr each 
of flour, dry mustard, salt, and sugar; add a pinch of cayenne 
pepper and a [ye sprinkling of celery salt. Beat well together 
three eggs, and add to the mixture, making all into a very smooth 
paste. Pour in two cups of milk and one cupful of water, stirring 
all the time ; then add one cupful of very good vinegar, stirring 
all very thoroughly. Put this mixture on the stove, and simmer 
until it thickens, but do not boil. Put into jars; tie down when 
cold. Before using the dressing thin it with cream or good milk. 


A CHOCOLATE CAKE FOR AFTERNOON TEA. Take three ounces 
of grated chocolate, four ounces of flour, three ounces of butter, 
three ounces of castor sugar, and three eggs. Beat eggs, butter, 
and sugar to a cream; mix flour and chocolate together with 
one teaspoonful of good baking power ; beat all well together ; 
add a little vanilla to flavour. Bake in a moderate oven. If 
this cake is baked in a shallow tin, it may be iced with a simple 
icing made with icing sugar, the white of one egg, and a little 
rose water ; beat the sugar with the egg until it is quite smooth, 
and lay it on the top of the cake with a broad pointed knife. 


GooD RASPBERRY PUDDING. Take three ounces of finely chopped 
suet (or butter), a quarter of a pound of flour, three ounces of 
castor sugar, two tablespoonfuls of raspberry jam, and a pinch 
of baking powder. Beat all well together with one egg. Put 
into a well- buttered mould, and steam for two hours; serve 
with sauce or custard. 


To TAKE THE SMELL OF ONIONS OR FISH from a frying-pan, wash 
peed well with soap or a little soda; then turn it face down- 
wards on a hot fire for a few minutes, wash the pan again, and 
the smell will have completely disappeared. 


MARMALADE PuppING. Take eight tabl nfuls of white bread 
crumbs, a quarter of a pound of marmalade, a quarter of a pound 
of finely stoapen suet, Y — of a gary sifted sugar, one 
teaspoonful of good baking powder. ix all well together; put 
into a well buttered basin, and steam for three hours. ’ 


A HANDFUL OF SALT strewn into the oven will take away any 
disagreeable smell when anything has boiled over or burnt. 
The salt is easily swept out when the oven is cooler. 


Mixx is often a difficulty in summer, especially in the town, 
where it is not always so f as one would like. The best 
plan is to bring the milk just to the boil, and then pour it into 
a basin, large enough to allow stirring. Place the basin with 
the milk into a larger bow! half-filled with cold water, and stir 
the milk until] it is quite cold. By this means the cream mixes 
thoroughly with the milk, and rises again if it is left standing. 
Milk treated in this way will keep until the next morning, even 
in very hot weather. 


A HINT TO JAM MAKERS when putting away jam for any —_ 
of time. After the jam has been standing in the jars overnight, 
and is quite cold, it is a good plan to run hot mutton suet on the 
top of each jar. This forms a firm cake on top of the jam ; 
when it is cold tie down in the usual way. This never fails to 
keep jam from becoming mouldy. 


ParstEY can be preserved for winter use if it is washed and 
drained, then oiied from the stalks, and carefully dried on 
sheets of clean paper and laid in a cool oven with the door open. 
The parsley should keep its fresh green colour if it is dried 
properly ; it can be stored away in tins or jars when it is quite 
dry. 


FrEsH mint can be stored for winter in the same way, but should 

not be taken from the stalks until it is dried, when it should be 

rubbed through the fingers until it is a fine powder. If it is 

~ into tins with good tight lids, the flavour is just as good as 
mint, 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF 
INACCESSIBLE DISTANCES. 


BY H. G. STYLES. 


[* making a survey it is sometimes impossible to con- 
tinue the measurement of a length owing to the 
intervention of some object—for example, a ditch, brook, 
river, or building. The pupil must therefore be prepared 
for such contingencies, special methods being necessary. 
Case 1.—A stream of water across which it is desired 
to measure. (First method.) 
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There are two or three ways of doing this, but as a 
preparatory exercise I always adopt the following :— 
Let the class place two cricket stumps about 50 yards 
apart, and fasten a piece of string from one to the other. 
About twenty yards away place two other stumps, 
and connect them with string as before in such a way that 
the two pieces of string are practically parallel. The 
distance between these two pieces of string is to re- 
resent a supposed inaccessible width across a stream. 
ou will require two other sticks about 4 feet long. 
We utilise the flag sticks used for football. Place one 
stick’on one side of the strings, and the other directly 
opposite. (See Diagram A.) 
o Now pace or measure in a direction at right angles to 
AB, either right or left, until you come to a point C, 
whereJthe angle at C coincides with the 45° angle of 
set-square. The distance BC is then equal to BA. 
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(For an exercise of this kind choose a big open space.) 
The errors, if any, will be due to—(1) Errors in pacing 
from B; (2) failure to pace or measure at right angles ; 
(3) the difficulty of holding a set-square to the eye so 
that one side coincides with CB. The last difficulty 
may be somewhat overcome by fixing a large set- 
square—such as is used for blackboard purposes—to 
the top of a stick in such a way that it turns moderately 
easy. By fixing this stick upright in the ground, and 
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sighting along one of the equal sides towards the stick 
B, the required position can be more correctly fixed. 
(See Diagram D.) 

Of course the principle involved in this method must 
be fully explained during the arithmetic lessons. In 
fact, many lessons may be well spent in studying the 
relationship between the angles and sides of the 45° 
triangle, and then putting the information obtained to 
practical tests of this kind. 

The advantage of using string in this way to repre- 
sent a stream exists in the possibility of proving the 
result by actual measurement. This gives the pupil 
confidence in his work. 

A Second Method.—The principle involved is practically 
the same, but the exercise proves an interesting variation, 
and, though more difficult, is certainly more reliable. 

Fix the two sticks A and B as before, and measure 
a distance from B at right angles (called an offset) 
as long as convenient, and mark it with a third stick C. 
The offset must be made very carefully, or errors will 
arise. Find the centre of BC, and mark it with an- 
other stick, D. Now pace or measure at right angles 
to BC until you reach a point E, which coincides 
with A and D. The distance from C to E equals AB. 
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As before, the difficulty arises in getting the distances 
at right angles. It is well to let a boy stand at A, 
and, having fixed a position where the sticks A and 
D coincide, let him give the signal when those measuring 
along CE have reached the point E. 

The diagram (B) will make this clear. 

CasE 2.—To continue the measurement of a line when 
some object, such as a building, statue, or large tree- 
trunk intervenes. (See Diagram C.) The direction 
required is here supposed to be from A towards H. 
Having reached the point B, fix an offset BD at right 
angles, of sufficient length to clear the obstacle. If 
offsets are also fixed at A and G, it will check the work 
by forming parallelograms z and y. The arrows show 
the mode of working. The distance DF is, of course, 
equal to BE. 

There are special methods for fixing offsets to base 
lines involving the use of complicated apparatus, but 
the following device will answer all practical purposes :— 

Method 1.—This depends upon the functions of the 
45° right-angled triangle, and is known as the 3, 4, 5 
rule. Measure along the base line from the point at 
which the offset is to be taken 40 feet. (If this is 
inconvenient, then 40 half-feet will do.) At this point 
take a length of 50 feet or 50 half-feet, and, using this 
as a radius, find a third point, which is 30 feet or 30 
half-feet from the first pomt. A line joining these two 

oints will be at right angles to the main line. It will 
be educational to illustrate this in class during the 
arithmetic lessons, and on squared paper. Of course 
lengths of 6 feet, 8 feet, and 10 feet would answer the 
purpose equally well. 
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Case 3.—Suppose it is desired to ascertain} the 
dimensions of a piece of land of irregular shape, such 
as a field. The method adopted is known as triangula- 
tion. Divide the area into a number of triangles, and 
in so doing (1) Make the triangles as large as possible ; 
(2) let each triangle, whenever possible, have one of 
its sides contained in another triangle; (3) try to 
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arrange so that the sides of all the triangles shall be 
about the same length; (4) let the sides run as near 
the points to which measurements are to be taken as 
possible, so that the offsets may be short. (See Dia- 

am E.) 

If the field contains a pond, coppice, or other obstacle, 
it can be dealt with as in Diagram F. Two methods 
are shown :— 

Method 1.—Draw round the obstacle a series of 
lines which will form an irregular polygon, ABCDE, 
and read all the internal angles. The work can be 
checked as follows :—Multiply the sides (in this case 
five) by 180 degrees, subtract 360 degrees, and the 
remainder should be the total number of degrees in all 
the internal angles. 








Method 2.—(To be used chiefly when the sides en- 
closing the obstacle cannot be made to close up.) Fix 
the magnetic north with compass needle, and then 
ascertain the angles between it and the sides. In the 
diagram the arrows denote the magnetic north. This 
method can only be adopted when the pupil has had 


ractice in “direction,” and has apparatus suitable 
or the purpose, such as is described in these articles. 

In Diagram D the method of measuring the position 
of an object from a base line, XY, is shown. It can 
be done by taking two measurements from A and C 
to the object D, or by an offset from B at right angles. 
Of course the exact position of A and C must be known 
and marked on the paper. 


From THE TEACHER’s NoTEBOOK. 


1. There is a tendency to shorten step when pacing. 

2. Work hindered by a storm of rain. The boys find 
a real difficulty in holding their books to draw lines. 
(A support for this purpose must be made.) 

3. Fo und that every boy in the section thought 
aston were longer in summer than in winter. 

4. The additional apparatus now in use—for example, 
millboards, rulers, compasses, etc.—seemed to interfere 
somewhat with the freedom of the lads. Many boys 
do not understand the symbols N.N.E., E.N.E., etc. 
The fixing of the compass requires great skill and 
patience when attempted under outdoor conditions. 
(Exercise on Direction.) 

5. The weather was not conducive to good work, a 
cold north-east wind patsy Nevertheless, the section 
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managed to fix the direction and distance of several 
objects, and drew diagram to illustrate. Rulers with 
sights are needed, and some improvement is necessary 
in the top of the levelling-table, so as to facilitate fixing 
the direction. 

6. Still difficulty in fixing direction. Further lesson 
on magnetic compass necessary. The lads used paper 
protractors, made in class. Some of these very in- 
accurate. 

7. Metal protractors must be requisitioned. The ap- 
paratus for measuring helemstal angles needs im- 
provement. 

8. Exercise on triangulation by two methods. Sec- 
tion A used compasses, and was left to carry out 
survey unaided. The method adopted by Section B 
(taking horizontal angles from tree to tree) proved to 
be slower and less reliable, owing to difficulties in 
measuring angles. The two exercises were given to 
illustrate :—(1) How to describe a triangle having 
lengths of each side given; (2) having one side and 
two angles given. Time was found to measure the 
tangent of the sun’s altitude (35°). 

N.B.—Give lesson in class on area of triangles. 
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Education in the Gold Coast Colony. 


BY W. H. BARKER, B.SC.(LOND. ), PRINCIPAL, TRAINING INSTITUTION, ACCRA. 


[ SERRRSTING as most educational problems are, 

few equal those which are encountered in the 
development of native races. One is apt to forget that 
the majority of coloured peoples have reached a stage 
in their history which is eminently suited to their 
environment and necessity. It is almost impossible 
for the white man to obliterate from his mind his own 
civilisation and those experiences and reforms by which 
that civilisation has been attained, in order to study 
the native mind up to its present stage of development, 
and to estimate its still undeveloped capabilities. It 
must be recognised that the best attempts of the 
white man to educate the Negro on the Coast will only 
be a makeshift until some Booker Washington arises, 
who, having a grasp of the fundamental principles 
underlying the growth of education in Europe, is able 
to adapt them to the needs of his own people. 

The development of the child is said to be the develop- 
ment of the race, and there is no doubt that child study 
is helpful in the organisation of educational schemes, 
even in such a colony as the Gold Coast. On the other 
hand, the struggle for existence, which has been going 
on for centuries in these lands, has produced an educa- 
tion of a kind. True, climate, the fundamental feature 
of almost all geographical studies, has not been so kind 
in this matter to the Negro as to the Teuton. The long 
period of winter, when nature lies dormant, the un- 
certainty of the elements and consequent uncertainty 
of crops, have made invention and forethought necessary 
in temperate climes. Yet, although this stimulus is 
lacking in tropical regions, problems have presented 
themselves, the solutions of which show that these 
races are not altogether in their infancy. Those who 
have read Miss Kingsley’s works, especially West African 
Studies, know that the problem of the native is not 
only interesting but extremely difficult. 

In West Africa it is impossible for the educationist 
to have a free field for his labours, because, in a colony 
whose primary importance is its commercial value, the 
development of its agricultural resources and the supply 
of skilled labour must receive first attention. 

The native as a race is still in the agricultural stage, 
and it is probable that agriculture may form the most 
suitable basis for continued education. As part of the 


Empire, the cultivation of rubber, cocoa, etc., is im-, 


portant, and there is no reason why instruction in this 
should not furnish opportunities for observation and 
reasoning as well as for handicraft. Practical agriculture 
should occupy the greater part of the time in the senior 
standards, the remainder being spent in elementary 
botany—such as is useful to the gardener—drawing, 
practical woodwork and metalwork. Apparently this 
is the only safe line to follow, for it leaves untouched 
the mora! and religious code of the native races; it 
serves the purpose of developing intellectual observa- 
tion ; it is useful to the native, and increases the value 
of his country ; and while obtaining the benefit of long 
omg of study and experiment among Europeans, leaves 

m free to assimilate and adopt what is most useful 
and necessary. 

It was to meet this phase of colonial development 
that His Excellency, Bir John Pickersgill Rodger, 
K.C.M.G., who takes a practical interest in education, 


and has studied methods at home and in America, 
decided to open in Accra a training institution and a 
technical school, both of which should be residential. 

These were opened in September last, and are now 
in working order. Under the superintendence of quali- 
fied English masters and instructors, the work, so far 
as one is able to judge, is following the line of native 
requirements. There is no attempt at higher education 
in our sense of the word, but a correct and useful know- 
ledge of handicraft is the aim of the new institutions. 
This is supplemented in the college by a theoretical 
application to the other subjects of the school curriculum. 
The greater part of the student-teacher’s time is occupied 
in attending agricultural courses—and applying his 
knowledge in the upkeep of the college grounds—in 
woodwork, and in drawing with pencil ms brush the 
outline or mass of natural forms and objects. 

This is the first attempt in West Africa to deal with 
the problem of trained teachers for the schools of the 
colony, apart from the scholastic training of those 
intended more especially for missionary work. 

The Institution is open to any candidate who has 
passed a satisfactory apprenticeship in a government 
or assisted school ; and in return for the privileges thus 
granted free of all cost, he is required to serve for a 
period of not less than five years in one of the schools 
of the colony. 

The Technical School is open to any one who has 
reached a certain proficiency in the usual subjects of a 
school curriculum. Students may choose a course of 
study in either metalwork — including engineering, 
smithy, and tinsmith-work, with the probable addition 
of plumbing and painting—or woodwork. Either course 
extends over four or five years, after which students 
are expected to serve a period in one or other of the 
government workshops. The numerous public works, 
such as the Seccondee-Coomassie Railway, the Accra- 
Mangoase Railway, the Seccondee and Accra harbour 
and waterworks, require much skilled labour, which is 
thus in a measure provided for. 

The opening of these institutions marks a new epoch 
in the history of the Gold Coast Colony, and all con- 
cerned hope they will fully justify their existence. 





A HOLIDAY HINT. 
Some of our readers may even yet be undecided as to the 
manner of spending the yearly vacation, and to those living in 
the London district and the southern counties a holiday hint 
may not be unwelcome. The London and South-Western Rail- 
way will send to any inquirer a well-arranged programme 
entitled ‘‘To Brittany,” which gives in a succinct and business- 
like manner full particulars of cheap and attractive tours to 
that land which the geologists tell us was once part of the pre- 
historic British Empire. The service between Southampton 
and St. Malo is very convenient, inexpensive, and comfortable, 
and there are through fares and through registration of baggage 
to all the principal towns in Brittany. We do not need to 
point out to our readers the special attractions of Brittany to 
the historical student, and to the lover of the quaint, the beauti- 
ful, and the unsophisticated. There are trout streams, too, 
which offer other charms ; while the seaside resorts are cheaper, 
and in many ways more attractive, than some of our own which 
we could name. 
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A New Art for Children. 


EACHERS interested in the article in our April issue under the above title may like to see the following 
spirited examples of work done by children on the lines laid down therein. 





Some of our readers may care to make experiments in the new Russian occupation. If any good results 
are obtained, the Editor will be glad to see specimens. The best of those sent in will be photographed and 
reproduced, with name of the craftsman and of the school from which the work is sent. Payment at our usual 
rates will be made for all specimens used. Prizes are offered to children under conditions stated in our April 


issue, which contains the article referred to above. 











Our Art and Handwork Section. 


COLOUR WORK IN SCHOOL. 
VI. SKETCHING IN WATER COLOUR. 


BY J. YOUNG, GLASGOW HIGH SCHOOL. 


HAVE already mentioned the difficulty many begin- 
ners have in making choice of suitable subjects for 
study. While one can find ample material just at his 
doors, others prefer a total change of scene, and often go 
farther to fare worse. If one has no decided preference 
for a particular type of subject, he can generally find 
all he wants within very easy range. The student who 
is disposed to attempt anything and everything should 
be quick to note the pictorial combinations of light, and 
grouping of things which are transient, possibly the 
result of accidental circumstances which may never 
occur again. To do this successfully means much 
actual practice, and a specially attentive observation. 


A ByroapD NEAR FORFAR, 


One must continually think pictorially, calculate the 
artistic possibilities in commonplace things, and note 
the qualities of quaintness which give point and interest 
to the rare and unusual. Such fleeting impressions as 
we get of figures and animals moving singly or in groups— 
birds on the wing, or the rapidly changing colour glories 
of a sunset sky—though momentary effects merely, often 
form excellent themes for the painter. 

If, however, there should be a leaning to any one 
type of subject—such as shipping, architecture, animals, 
landscape, cloud effects, river scenery, or what not—the 
student must, of course, go out in search of that which 
he prefers, and frequent the places where such things 
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are to be found. Buildings and architectural effects 
are promising subjects in many ways for a beginner, 
but he will not feel much at home sketching in the 
middle of a crowded street. The artist at work in any 
frequented place is, of course, fair game for the curious, 
and becomes more or less a free entertainment. At 
first he will find the rather candid criticism of the urchins 
who gather round one engaged in sketching to be a 
little disconcerting, almost as upsetting as the assiduous 
attention bestowed by the flies when one tries to paint 
woodland scenes in summer. Though most artists 
develop a rhinoceros hide, a discreet deafness, or a 
ready tongue as weapons of defence against the un- 
desirable company of self-elected companiors, one is 
often compelled to give way and beat a hasty retreat 
before his work is completed. But there is nothing 
gained without sacrifice of some sort, and if you desire 
those things you must simply grin and bear the tem- 
porary discomfort. The quaint corners one finds in by- 
lanes and courts of nearly all small towns, or the more 
dignified and shapely masses of the huge buildings in 
our cities, are very picturesque, making a worthy range 
of subjects which in some form or other is just at hand 
to everybody. 

If one’s bent is towards the pictorial representation 
of the human figure, he will find a sense of humour and 
the “ gift o’ the gab” help him along wonderfully in 
coaxing the sometimes doubtful poseur, whose services 
it is generally too difficult or too easy to enlist. The 
non-suitables who will insist on posing, and the eminently 
suitable who are diffideni, need to be treated with deli- 
cacy and caution, which require the tact of the man 
of the world. Again, the painter of animals must 
develop an infinite amount of patience and perseverance, 
and must make his study very deep, thorough, and 
exhaustive, for much of his work must be done from 
memory. Often his best work is made up of a large 
number of studies, done at separate intervals, and re- 
combined when a favourable opportunity occurs. 

Generally, however, if a person has a decided liking 
for a special thing, it will be found that he has been 
endowed naturally with the necessary ability to cope 
with all the difficulties, and confining himself to his 
own natural sphere he does his best work in that line. 

The illustrations given with the present article are 
from water-colour drawings done on the spot—that is, 
they are sketches with little or no subsequent touching 
up in the way of an effort at picture-making. It is 
from such studies, however, that pictures are made. 

Water colour as a medium enjoys perhaps the premier 
position in the choice of all beginners. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the use of water colour at the be- 
ginning of one’s course is good, and has a salutary effect 
upon the student’s subsequent work, yet its popularity 
in this respect is rather strange, for it is really a very 
difficult medium to work in. Personally, I find it much 
easier to work in oils out of doors, and paint water- 
colour pictures from these sketches. I know this is the 
reverse of what used to be the general method. The 
other method perhaps comes much easier and more 
natural nowadays, since the use of water colour is now 
pretty general in our elementary and secondary schools. 

It means that the student is already supplied with the 
necessary equipment, the addition of a portable stool 
completes the outfit, and he is ready to start off for 
his first sketching experience. If unaccompanied by a 
teacher, or a fellow-student of greater experience, I com- 
mend to him all the advice which has been given’ in these 





articles on sketching. The search for subject, the choice 
of a view-point for the best composition, and the plan- 
ning of the picture are the same for all methods. Be 
faithful and thorough in all you do; never trust to any 
chance effects, but study each point as you go on; and 
keep in mind the fact that painting is a mental exercise. 
You must reason out every effect, analyse it, find out 
why things appear as they do. You will then draw and 
paint with more conviction ; and though it appears slow 
at first, it spells true and rapid progress in the end. 
Do not be over-ambitious at first; success with a 
number of easy studies will soon inspire confidence, and 
lead you on to try better things. 

For water colour the method of treatment differs in 
many essentials from that of oil or pastel. For in- 
stance, the lights can be inserted or added at any time 
during the progress of the work; but in water colour 
begin with the lights, which are represented by the 
purity of the sheet of white paper on which you work. 
There are other methods, of course, but these are not 
likely to be pursued by a beginner who is not working 
under the direct tuition of one who has special skill in 
them. When the pencil-sketch has been made (this 
should be lightly done, and with as little use of the 
rubber as possible), une begins to put on broad washes 
of liquid colour, imitating as near as possible the true 
tone and tint required, and removing the whiteness of 
the paper from every part which is not to remain a 
high light in the picture. At the very first he must 
endeavour to place the right colour in the right place, 
keep the high lights pure, aim at all the strong con- 
trasts, and blend the tints and tones wherever these 
effects are desired. It is working in the dark a good 
deal until one has got the whole ground covered by 
these broad washes, and the whole general effect washed 
in. Then is the time to stop and compare your work 
very carefully with the original. If you have done 
your painting up to the present point with any show 
of success, be careful to preserve in your future work 
any part of it that appears to you to be sufficiently 
complete and correct ; only modify those things which 
seem to be wrong, or which require the addition of 
further detail. Test the work for the general effect by 
looking at it with the eyes half closed ; and when you 
come to putting in the detail, you must consider well 
what is of most value, and leave out or subdue all the 
rest. 

Do not sit too long over a sketch, but work as rapidly 
and directly as you possibly can. One of the principal 
charms of a water colour is the freshness, purity, and 
delicacy of its colours. If you overwork your colours 
they get into a muddy condition, and their freshness 
cannot be regained. Keep one or two hog’s-hair brushes 
in your box to enable you to remove the colour easily 
from any small lights that have got accidentally covered. 
Do not be tempted to use the knife or Chinese white 
for this purpose if you can possibly do without them. 
Both these methods are dangerous, and are apt to lead 
a beginner astray. 

The illustrations given this month require no special 
comment. No. 1 is the usual quiet bit of country 
roadside which one can find anywhere in this country. 
No. 2 is a figure study, a rapid sketch which was done 
in one and a half hours while the old man picked his 
oakum. The close with figures, shown in No. 3, is more 
than a sketch—the girl and pigeons being inserted into 
the architectural sketch at a subsequent time, and copied 
from a separate study. 































































These are the weeks of freedom from the trammels 
of school work. If these short articles have been the 
means of inspiring or assisting any of my readers to 
employ and enjoy some of their spare hours in the 
summer sunshine, I feel sure they will never regret it, 
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and I shall be pleased. I trust to see a crop of sketches 
from nature in crayon, oil, or water colour sent in for 
the Honours Page, and further hope to see the best of 
them adorning the pages of the Practical Teacher in the 
near future. 





THE HISTORY LESSON AND DRAWING. 
THE STUART PERIOD. 


BY W. 


HE difficulty of selecting objects suitable for draw- 
ing, and at the same time sufficiently important 
historically, has been mentioned before in these short 
papers, and doubtless the writer will be forgiven if the 
principles which led to the selection of some of those 
in the present article are dealt with to some extent. 

An attempt has been made, with what success the 
reader will judge, to find illustrations, however slight, 
bearing upon the great events of the period—the trade 
and foreign relations, the habits and comforts of the 
people, and in some degree the arts of peace and war— 
and at the same time to correlate manual work with 
drawing and history. 

Then, as we approach more recent times, the personal 
element enters more largely into the importance of 
historical relics. This must not be allowed to out- 
weigh the artistic and typical qualifications, or we shall 
presently be setting children to draw fragments of 
cloth, pottery, glass, etc., just because they belonged 
to or were produced by some well-known person. 

Children’s natural preferences should be considered 
to a certain extent; for, if a child is interested, the 
study is sure to be more thorough. 

It is possible that the difficulties surrounding the 
teaching of graphic representation have never been 
realised by many of us. If an object be drawn from 
direct observation, without any previous remarks or 
demonstrations on the part of the teacher, as is con- 
sidered the right method of procedure at present (fol- 
lowed, of course, by individual criticism), it is very 
likely that the most important distinguishing features 
will be found wanting in such work as we are consider- 
ing. It would seem that the interest would be quick- 
ened and the powers of observation increased by previ- 
ously reading or hearing of similar historic objects. 
The more we know and understand of good pictures 
and articles of interest, the more we see and love in 
them. These remarks are, however, fast tending to 
the opening up of the great subject of the general train- 
ing of the powers of observation, which may be said to 
be still in its infancy, so they must end for the present, 
in the hope that the more observant and reflective will 
give them that attention which they consider the sub- 
ject deserves. 

Our first illustration (Fig. 1) represents a bronze 
skillet, the forerunner of the modern saucepan, and is 
a most admirable subject for a drawing lesson. Al- 
though only an ordinary utensil, there is a certain 
completeness and finality about its design which is 
instantly felt. The three tapering legs to raise it from 
the wood or peat fire, the handle (triangular in section), 
the rounded base and gently sloping sides combine, with 
its good proportions and substantial appearance, to pro- 
duce a most satisfactory effect—very different from that 
of some of our cheap manufactured present-day articles. 


H. 


ELGAR. 


While on the subject of the fireside, it is just as well 
to refer to Figs. 10 and 11—two hangers, which were 
used to support pots and ‘kettles over the fire. The 
large hook at the top went over a bar built across the 
chimney, while the lower hook took the pot handle, 
the ratchet permitting adjustment as to height. Fig. 11 
has an ornament, the fleur-de-lis, one commonly found 
on objects of the period. The surroundings of the fire- 
side would supply many objects worthy of study. The 
fire dogs (see some Tudor ones in the preceding article), 
the chimney crane (which supplemented and sometimes 
supplanted the bar), the tongs, candle and rush holders, 
be"ows and iron fire-backs, have only to be seen to be 
appreciated. 

Two Flemish flagons, in which wine was imported at 
this period, form the second and third illustrations. 





Fic. 17. 


The larger when empty weighs 3 lbs. 3 oz., and measures 
74 inches across and 8 inches in height; its bottom is 
dished up to ensure a level base, and is made of dark 
green, almost black, glass. Slight irregularities, due to 
the method of manufacture, and the general proportions, 
give such productions a peculiar charm. It will be 
observed that the smaller bottle has a comparatively 
longer neck—no doubt for convenience in handling ; 
for the necks were grasped, and both are about the 
same size. This is one of those points referred to 
above that very few would notice, and calls for some 
means of directing the attention. 

The black jack (Fig. 4) is a note from the British 
Museum. Leather was used in England more or less 
up to the end of the seventeenth century for vessels 
which held liquids, and most of the examples extant 
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are of this century. Our illustration belongs to the 
time of Charles the First. Another leather vessel, a 
barrel-shaped costrel, has been modelled in clay (Fig. 
18), and forms a simple exercise for beginners. Two 
large nails hold the clay to its plain wooden stand, 
which could be made in the woodworking shop. The 
large round hole at the top is made either with 
a pen-holder or a walking-stick end, according to the 
size of the model, and the more oval ones, to accom- 
modate the straps or cord, with a modelling tool or 
shaped piece of wood. Here two branches of manual 
training overlap a little. Perhaps when we have got a 
bit tired of our specialised woodwork, metalwork, clay- 
work, cardwork, etc., we shall evolve a common-sense 
and more truly educational form of manual training, 
and make it an essential part of every school curriculum. 
If a fairly large bottle, say 8 or 10 inches across, were 
made, it would form a most useful example for a class 
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are Figs. 7 and 8. A number of these have been re- 
covered from the pits which received the victims of 
the plague, and are now in the Guildhall Museum of 
the City of London. 

Another article made of pipeclay forms our ninth 
illustration. This is a wig-curler, such as was used 
upon the Stuart and Georgian wigs. Large numbers 
of these little articles are to be found in our museums. 

King Charles the Second is seen wearing one of these 
immense wigs on the large plate above (Fig. 6), which 
gives a fair idea of a very popular pattern for such 
articles in this reign. This is sometimes spoken of as 
the Restoration pattern. Gamboge is the usual colour 
for the columns and outside of the robe, while pale 
indigo is employed for all the rest of the painting, 
which is on an almost white ground. Although the 
work is crude, there is a certain completeness, and at 
the same time suggestiveness, that comes when an 
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drawing lesson, and would probably lead to the casting 
of [suitable models in plaster. 

A relic of the Great Fire is Fig. 5. This was dug 
up from the ruins of a chemist’s shop on Fish Street 
Hill. It is pale yellow in colour, and is ornamented 
with blue lines and an interlacing band—a common 
method of decorating pottery in that period. 

Fig. 17 might have been mentioned when speaking 
of the two flagons. This is a fair specimen of a numerous 
class of light-coloured bottles, which in many cases 
bear a date as well as the name of the wine for which 
they were intended. Sack, it should be remembered, 
was a very fashionable wine from Shakespeare’s time 
onward, and is mentioned by him and other writers of 
the period. The lettering frequently is worthy of study, 
and the numerals not only indicated the date by their 
arrangement, but almost as surely by their forms. 

Tobacco pipes of early form, the bowls being long 
and narrow, little more than enlargements of the stems, 


Fig, 18. 


artist unites that dexterity known as slickness with 
the knowledge of those facts which can be expressed 
by the means at his command. The idea of distance 
and perspective, combined with the necessary flatness, 
is most successfully suggested. 

Fig. 12 is a line sketch of a bronze mortar, which 
was the property of Dr. Harvey, the discoverer of the 
circulation of the blood, and is a type of the seventeenth- 
century mortars of which the British Museum possesses 
some fine examples. Most of these articles were im- 
ported from the Low Countries, which then were the 
greatest producers of articles in brass and _ bronze. 
Round our sketch the inscription encircling the rim is 
arranged. 

Another instance of personal interest is Fig. 13, a 
purse which belonged to Oliver Cromwell, was _pre- 
served by the Hales family, and is now in Canterbury 
Museum. It is a little more than twice the size of our 
sketch, appears to have been of a crimson material like 
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velvet, and is furnished with links and a hook, so that 
it could be fastened to a belt. 

Fig. 14 is a sketch of a very much ornamented spur. 
Such a one might have been used on our top-boot, 
modelled as a companion to the leather bottle. The 
eight sharp points (two are hidden) of the rowel and 
the circular guard-plate show its late date. ; 

A lantern, similar to the one used by Guido Fawkes, 
forms our fifteenth figure. Its great height enabled a 
long candle to be used, so that it could be kept closed 
for a long time; and its dark slide turned much in 
the same way as our present ones do. 

Gunpowder Plot naturally leads to the powder-flask 
(Fig. 16). This consists of a wooden body, approxi- 
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armour. This boot, it will be seen, is nearly cylindrical 
in the leg; has an immense heel, reaching far into that 
arched part termed the waist, and a very thick sole 
with a broad toe; while the top is so very large and 
wide that it appears to have been more for effect than 
protection. 

The little wooden model of stocks (Fig. 20) is included 
as a suggestion of what might be done in bringing even 
manual work into line with history. As pointed out 
above, a model like this is invaluable for a class lesson 
in drawing, as well as giving clear ideas of what these 
old instruments of punishment were like. Again, it is 
probable that extreme care would be taken by pupils 
in making such a thing as this. When such objects 
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mately of a triangular shape, bound with iron at the 
joints and angles, and fitted with a tapered nozzle and 
four eyes for the attachment of cords or straps. It 
would be interesting to compare the loading and firing 
of the early musket or hand-gun with the easy dis- 
charge of the modern magazine rifle. 

Slight reference has been made to the top-boot, 
modelled as Fig. 19. No other method at the com- 
mand of a primary school would so readily give clear 
ideas of this object. Of course, if the modelling cannot 
be done where the boot is to be seen, sketches from at 
least two different positions must be made to work 
from, and should be figured with approximate dimen- 
sions at least. Sketches of this character were given 
with models of some helmets in the paper relating to 


A New Insrecror.—Mr. John Cooke has been ap- 
pointed Inspector of Handicraft by the Board of Educa- 
tion. We congratulate both Mr. Cooke and the Board 
on this appointment. He has laboured long and ear- 
nestly in the cause of educational handwork. As secre- 
tary of the Sloyd Association and latterly of the Board 
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exist within easy distance of a school, a grand oppor- 
tunity occurs for making a model from direct measure- 
ment. 

This is a very suitable illustration of the Stuart 
Period, although stocks were in use as far back as 
1350; for the punishment of the stocks was very often 
inflicted for breaches of the Sunday Observances Acts 
of Charles the First and Second, and the stocks then 
used were practically the same as those which survive. 

Other models in wood of a similar kind might be 
made of the pillory and the quintain. As there is only 
one quintain known by the writer to exist, perhaps he 
may be forgiven if full particulars and sketches are 
included in a _ future article, even though that 
may not treat of the times of the quintain. 


of Examinations for Educational Handwork, Mr. Cooke 
has done yeoman service, and his promotion has been 
thoroughly earned. The appointment necessitates his 
resignation as secretary of the Board of Examinations, 
and he is succeeded by Mr. Stubbs, superintendent of 
handicraft at Wolverhampton. 
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DRAWING IN PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS, DENVER, COLORADO. 


BY CHARLES 


Part II. 


NASMUCH as art is “long,” the advanced freehand 

work is largely a continuation of the elementary 
work already described. There is a constant effort for 
greater truth of rendering. Sometimes drawings are 
made with white chalk and charcoal on gray paper 
(Fig. 1, Plate I.), or with various coloured chalks, as 
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shown by Fig. 4, Plate I. This kind of drawing gives 
variety pleasing to pupils, while still causing them to 
consider the principles brought out in ordinary pencil 
or charcoal drawings. 

Fig. 3, Plate I., shows a charcoal drawing of a subject 
which we find very useful in teaching “ breadth.” 

Carefully-made studies are frequently followed by 
“time sketches ” of the same subjects made in a limited 
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time. The accumulated knowledge thus receives direct 
and effective expression. Fig. 2, Plate I., is a thirty- 
eight minute sketch made under the conditions de- 
scribed. 

Occasional exercises are given in drawing from life. 
The pupils generally pose for each other, and often 
in costume representing some character. 

Water-colour representation of “still life” is also 
practised by the advanced pupils. 

Throughout we aim to cultivate accurate observation, 
followed by quick, truthful expression. 

In recent years design has been a subject of growing 
importance, particularly in the direction of “arts and 
crafts.” Therefore both our manual training and 
ordinary high schools have given the subject marked 
attention. 

In the manual training high schools modelling has been 
closely related to design. It is the intention, by original 
designs for ironwork, wood-carving, stencil patterns, 
book-covers, etc., to cultivate an appreciation of pro- 
fessional work, and to establish a close connection be- 
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Puiate II. 


tween the designing-room, other classrooms, and the 
shops. The modelling course begins with architectural 
subjects, and continues with flower, bird, and animal 
forms. Plaster casting is taught. One school uses a 
potter's wheel, and is provided with a pottery kiln. 
bil} Many beautiful pieces of pottery have been created. 
The work in wood-carving is naturally correlated with 
: design and modelling. After pupils have become 
acquainted with the tools in making a simple model, 
they are permitted to select a useful object to carve, 
such as a book-rack, picture frame, box, bench, or 
chair, subject to the teacher’s approval (see Fig. 5). 
Fig. 6 represents the combined work of several pupils. 
Design in other directions is taught with reference to 
the particular interests of boys or girls. In connection 
with sewing the girls naturally find many good subjects 
: in the way of sofa-pillows, mats, tablecloths, curtains, 
dresses, etc., that require careful designing. 
In the ordinary high school the same departments of 
design are considered as in the manual training high 
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schools. The time devoted to the subject is less, and 
the practical working out of designs is limited by the 
conditions peculiar to each school. The work is elemen- 
tary and advanced, and refers to historic and modern 
styles. 

A valuable elementary exercise consists of making, in 
black and white, designs for photo-engraving. Figs. 1 
and 2, Plate IV., and Plate V. illustrate 
such exercises. The pupil is taught the 
character of lines required, also the manner 
of securing the effects of varying tints 
from white to black. Subsequently pupils 
make practical application of their know- 
ledge in making competitive sketches for 
graduating class programmes, the best 
being photo-engraved and actually used. 
Some schools produce what is called an 
“annual.” It is a booklet filled with 
literary and illustrated matter, altogether 
the work of the pupils. This also gives 
opportunity for making many drawings 
for photo-engraving. 

Among the various subjects for ad- 
vanced work may be mentioned the 
producing on a large scale illuminated 
sentiments or quotations. They are made 
in colour, after the manner of posters, 
and are intended for schoolroom decora- 
tion. Plate II. represents an example. 
The original is 20 x 27 inches. 

Pupils make preliminary charcoal draw- 
ings for such subjects. The pupils work 
standing, so as to judge easily of the 
effect of the drawing at a distance. 

Figs. 1 and 2, Plate III., illustrate other practical 
exercises in designing a book-cover, and a border suitable 
for varied application. 

We can only mention briefly the fact that considerable 
application of designs to materials has been realised. 
Generally such applications are optional with the pupils. 





In this manner excellent results have been achieved in 
leather, metal, sewing, etc. In one school some very 
ambitious work in stained glass and pottery has been 
produced. 

In connection with design talks are given on household 
art, supplemented at times by the pupils producing schemes 
for the decoration of rooms according to specifications. 
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Finally, we believe that art education gives oppor- 
tunity for the highest creative activity of mind, developed 
through its self-activity, resulting in trained eye, hand, 
and mind; habits of correct observation, exact and artistic 
representation, creative power, and appreciation of the 


beautiful. 
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ART AND THE BOOK. 


BY W. E. 


|" is difficult nowadays to picture the busy life that 
passed in the great abbeys, such as Winchester, 
St. Albans, and Exeter. We are accustomed to imagine 
the monks given up entirely to prayer and fasting, and 
are rather startled to find that a visitor to an abbey 
in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries would be 
led through many workrooms, where the monks were 
hard at work in all the many arts connected with build- 
ing or beautifying a church. There were masons, car- 
penters, metal-workers, carvers, glass-painters, and 
writers. Luckily, rhanuscripts containing hints on all 
the arts have been handed down from those days to 
the present. One modest writer, who hides himself 
under the title Theophilus, is particularly quoted for 
his clearness and masterly instructions. Among other 
matters he tells the novice how to prepare the vellum, 
how to grind the colours, and how to lay the gold on 
the illuminated page ; and from him we get accustomed 
to picture to ourselves the life which passed in the 
seriptorium where the Gospels were multiplied for kings, 
nobles, and rich churchmen. Sometimes fine examples 
were brought from abroad to be copied, and it is not 
difficult to imagine the excitement that ran through 
the workroom when an especially beautiful manuscript 
from Germany or Constantinople, or St. Gall or Rome, 
was brought in by the abbot. One man would admire 
the vellum, another the lettering, a third the illumina- 
tions, and a fourth the bookbinding, each according to 
his own craft; they would get innumerable hints for 
bettering their own workmanship, or for instilling new 
life into designs already becoming somewhat stale. It 
must not be forgotten, too, that as the demands for 
building became more pressing, the monks selected 
youths from the town to learn the various arts, so that 
gradually trades and crafts grew up apart from the 
cloister, and clever workmen were in demand not only 
in their own town and country, but abroad. Under the 
powerful protection of the Church and the State, these 
workmen wandered all over Europe, forming their 
guilds, and entering into fellowship with other workmen 
employed in the same craft wherever they sojourned. 

Thus the writer’s guild sprang up, St. Luke’s Guild, 
so called from their patron saint, and it is very evident 
that these men were very human; they took a pride 
in their work, but it is to be feared that the sacred 
words they copied had little meaning for them. One 
has only to examine a single page from these early 
manuscripts to understand what a strain the copying 
of a whole Gospel must have been even to an accom- 
plished craftsman, who must have often turned wearily 
to contemplate the long journey before him when he 
was yet only a few pages on his way. Is it any wonder 
then to find exquisitely written manuscripts (Gospels 
and Psalters for the most part) ending (as some did) 
with such startlingly human remarks as Explicit ez- 
pliceat. Bibere scriptor eat. (It is finished. Let it be 
finished, and let the writer go out for a drink) ? 

But there were other conclusions, as, “ May Christ 
recompense for ever him who caused this book to be 
written ;”’ and, “May the Mother of honour bless the 
writer’s right hand.” 

A stirring life was passed in these abbeys. We begin 
to understand why, in days when travelling was far 
fro:n easy, distant cities could influence the illuminations 
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produced in cities placed in country districts in England 
only to be reached by poor roads and long ways. 

Of course, such a tremendous event as the Norman 
Conquest brought very rapid changes in its train. The 
rich abbeys passed to Normans, who brought with them 
their treasured books, their most skilled workmen, their 
ideals based upon fashions in art then common in Europe. 
No doubt these changes would have found their way 
naturally into England ; they were merely hurried along 
in the rush of invasion. 

By the middle of the thirteenth century Gothic 
architecture had reached a high stage. It was full of 
symbolism and hidden meanings; the arts which de- 
pended upon architecture, such as sculpture, painting, 
and decoration, reflected this, since it was largely by 
means of decoration that the churches spoke to the 
people before printed books became common posses- 
sions. As I have pointed out in other pages, illuminated 
manuscripts faithfully reflect the things about them ; 
the carvings, glass-painting, and metalwork all re- 
appear in the written book. 

Perhaps it will be well to take an example. 


ILLUMINATED PAGE FROM A PSALTER, 1240 a.D. 


This was produced at Winchester. Changes had crept 
in since the days when English drawing and illumination 
was free, light, graceful ; with long, hunchbacked figures, 
large hands and feet, but with these figures in strong 
action and skilfully composed. The Normans had taken 
their ideals from Germany (for long the most cultured 
country in Europe), and had handed these on to Eng- 
lish artists. Symbolism became a passion in building ; 
this, too, became a common possession of all craftsmen 
connected with building or beautifying the church. 
And however much we may have moved from those 
days, however little in sympathy with symbolism in 
art, however much the sterner modern churches since 
the Reformation condemn these exterior shows, they 
must be interesting to every thoughtful man; just as 
pagan art, with its gods and their attributes, interest us 
as revealing phases in human thought and belief. 

German manuscripts showed Byzantine influence at 
that time (thirteenth century), and Norman-French 
artists copied their German contemporaries, handing on 
the style in their turn to English illuminators after the 
Conquest. The particular page we are now considering 
therefore bears a strong family likeness to the illumin- 
ated page from St. Luke’s Gospel reproduced in our 
last number. That is to say, symbolism is apparent 
everywhere. 

The Byzantine architects built and ornamented with 
this one end in view. Their churches were built on the 
plan of a cross, a method common to most cathedrals ; 
the transepts cross the nave at right angles. Other 
geometrical forms were introduced into the windows ; 
the equilateral triangle with curved sides is a common 
feature used to represent the Trinity ; four cusps built 
round a circle stood for the four evangelists. In addi- 
tion to these there was the halo, or nimbus, for the head, 
in which we may see the circle of eternity derived from 
Eastern art. Another halo, the pointed oval surround- 
ing the figure of Christ, is known as the ichthys (Greek 
iy@'s—a fish), so called from its form. In this word 








each letter stands for the beginning of a word—Tyaois 
Xpwrtds Oeod Yids Laérnp—Jesus Christ, of God the 
Son, the Saviour. It is curious that in very early art 
a fish, sometimes a dolphin, was often placed by the 
side of a representation of Christ, but that afterwards 
this became changed into a mere oval form drawn 
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and Omega, the first and the last,” are also frequently 
placed near the figure of Christ ; in the present instance, 
they are written on the open page above the word Jesus. 
In those early days (the custom still persists) the capitals 
of columns were often carved into forms representing 
the lily (I am the lily of the valley), or the rose (the rose 








ILLUMINATED PAGE FROM A WINCHESTER PSALTER. 


round the figure; another instance of pictures that 
have a meaning gradually changing their form into 
mere symbols. This ‘y@’s is a marked feature of the 
present page from the thirteenth century Psalter. 

Then, again, the two Greek letters alpha (a) and 
omega (w), having reference to the verse. “ I am Alpha 








AnouT 1240 A.p. 


ENGLISH: 


of Sharon), or the vine (I am the true vine). Again, 
serpents wriggling in agony stood for Satan and his 
vanquished followers ; while the angel, the lion, the ox, 
and the eagle are symbols of St. Matthew, St. Mark, 
St. Luke, and St. John respectively. 

In the present page not only are these symbols placed 
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at the corners, but their names are added to prevent 
misunderstanding. It will be seen, too, that the nimbus 
is crossed by three bands to indicate the Trinity, and 
that in the uplifted hand in the act of blessing the raised 
thumb and two fingers have a similar significance. Two 
ares ate introduced to stand for heaven and earth 
(Heaven is My throne, and earth My footstool). 

The border may represent an open rose, or, it may 
be, simplified vine-leaves connected with an unbroken 
stem (I am the vine, ye are the branches), for such simpli- 
fication was by no means unusual. At first, too, in 
Byzantine architecture, painting, and illumination, 
colours had a meaning—white for purity, blue for 
heaven, and so on; but as time wore on the aim of the 
illuminator was frequently to obtain rich effects, when 
these symbolic colours were often disregarded. 

The point to be noted is that in all ornamentation 
derived from Byzantine art symbolism was never absent, 
although it was often obscured and reduced to such 
simple forms that, without a knowledge of the pictures 
from which these symbols were in the first place derived, 
it would be impossible to trace them. The Greek 
Church (in Russia especially) still retains these symbols ; 
the monks at Mount Athos still produce paintings, 
illuminations, metal ikons (religious pictures in gold, 
silver, and brass), which are exact copies of works pro- 
duced nearly a thousand years ago—so strong are the 
traditions of a severe and inelastic church. 

As to the art in this fine illuminated page, we see at 
once how much finer the drawing has become, the hands 
and feet being particularly well drawn, while the drapery 
has lost those fluttering edges so common in earlier 
English art. The symbols of the evangelists are virile, 
active; they fill their spaces admirably, and with the 
certain ease and good taste that reveal the man with 
artistic feeling. It is extremely likely that the whole 
page was in the first instance copied from some rich 
wall-painting, or, perhaps, a stained-glass window in a 
foreign cathedral; it has precisely that simplicity and 
freedom from shadows which are so common in large 
decorations in Gothic churches in the thirteenth century. 


A Pace From A LONDON MANUSCRIPT OF THE 
LATE THIRTEENTH CENTURY (1284). 


A half-century passed, during which slight changes 
continually crept in—so slight that it is only at the end 
of the time, when these variations had accumulated 
after many years, that their full effect may be gauged. 

The example I have selected is from an exquisite 
Psalter which is written throughout in the marvellously 
fine hand common to both English and French manu- 
scripts. Indeed, so close was now the connection be- 
tween the two countries that it is often difficult at the 
first glance to decide whence any particular book is 
derived. 

In early illuminations, such as the Durham Book,* 
the initial letter was all-important, the other portion 
of the page being designed to fill in the vacant space in 
such a manner as to harmonise with the forms, decora- 
tions, and colours of this single letter. Moreover, the 
first page only was illuminated in this manner, the 
remainder of the Gospel or the Psalter being written 
without embellishments. 

But now, in 1284, the initial letter, though slightly 
larger than the other capitals, had lost its importance. In 





* See Practical Teacher tor June. 
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the present instance, on the opposite page the whole of 
the third psalm and part of the fourth appear. Glancing 
along the capital letters on the left-hand side, one will 
notice that two of them are particularly ornamented ; 
the first a D (though it looks much like an O), and the 
other a C. But the scribe has marked off one psalm 
from the other by ingeniously running separate borders 
along the length of each psalm. 

When bocks came to be printed, it was by no means 
uncommon to run the lines on in succession, in order 
that the mass of words should completely fill an upright 
oblong; a fashion directly traceable to the artistic 
feeling which prompted the writers in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries to do what is shown in the 
present page—that is to say, when a verse finishes before 
the end of a line, to complete it by inserting a pretty 
design, several instances of which are delightfully shown 
in this Psalter. 

The difficulty mentioned above of distinguishing 
English from French manuscripts in the late thirteenth 
and early fourteenth centuries refers particularly to the 
similarity of the handwriting; but English artists still 
maintained their excellence in drawing spirited little 
figures and animals, and when these occur they are 
generally a safe guide in tracing the origin of the manu- 
script. The old English love of humour breaks out 
again and again—a humour shown often in the most 
incongruous way, as, for example, where impish crea- 
tures play their pranks along the border of a beautifully 
written Gospel or psalm, and generally without any 
reference to the text. 

It is strange to find among these creatures the old 
symbols occurring with a frequency that would be 
remarkable if we had not so often seen sacred symbols 
reduced to a merely ornamental motive. The dragon, 
for instance (a form of the serpent which first stood 
for Satan and his evil followers), appears as a most 
startling ornament. The letter D at the beginning of 
the page is supported by the mouth of a dragon whose 
wings are seen above, and whose long body runs in 
a straight line along the top of the page, descending, 
with a twist and a twirl at the corner, in a graceful 
curve down the right-hand margin. At the end it gives 
off dainty vine-leaves—an ornament with a symbolic 
meaning in former days, but now evidently reduced to 
a mere embellishment. (It may be mentioned, in pass- 
ing, that vine-leaves, generally painted in gold, became 
the commonest ornament to fourteenth century French 
illuminations.) A similar dragon descends along the 
left-hand border, implicating at the corner with another 
dragon filling the lower margin, its head reared under 
the stag, and its queer little legs projecting below, while 
upon this second dragon a third engages in fight with 
the stag. And, lastly, a griffin is seen in the left-hand 
margin desperately struggling with a lion. 

Possibly these writhing and struggling dragons may 
have some reference to the text, since this Psalm iii. 
(beginning, “ Domine quid multiplicata sunt,” etc.— 
that is, “ Lord, how are they increased......that trouble 
me ’”’) is one that tells of enemies and relief from their 
attacks. The fine spirited drawing of the lion leaping 
upon the griffin and biting its wing is placed appropri- 
ately beside the verse, ““ Up, Lord, and help me;” and 
if it is objected that such an illustration is irreverent, 
one would point out how often figurative language 
occurs in the sacred writings, and, further, how Byzan- 
tine art figured the evangelists under such forms as 
the ox, the eagle, and the lion. And I am inclined to 
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think the beautifully drawn stag in contest with two corner, may have a hidden meaning; but as many 
fell dragons is really meant as an illustration to the text. examples could be quoted from other manuscripts in 

Yet, even if these readings are conceded, it is not which such creatures drawn in the margins have no 
easy to account for the ape riding on the crane—a connection whatever with the text, one must not drive 


monstrous crane, with a Satanic head for tail—unless, the parallels too far. 
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PAGE FROM PSALTER. ENGLISH: 1284 A.D. 


indeed, these are symbolic of attacking demons, which, Artistically these ornaments are delightfully drawn ; 
according to tradition, could assume any form except their simple, free, telling, and certain handling is 
that of the dove and the lamb. The peaceful little beyond praise, and they reveal the existence of Eng- 


bird, perched among the leaves which spring from the lish artists worthy to compare with the best. 


One 


dragon to form a bower in the extreme lower right-hand authority on illuminations has pointed out the im- 
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portant fact that since all paintings, and most frescoes 
and stained-glass windows dating from the tenth to 
the fiftenth century in England, are lost, illuminated 
manuscripts (which have always been more carefully 
reserved because of their sacred character, and also 
Secntinn they were protected within covers) alone present 
us with a connected view of the growth of art in Eng- 
land during those centuries. And it is very evident 
that English art reached a high station, and that, par- 
ticularly in the drawing of figures and animals, few 
countries could compare with it. 

Illumination in the late thirteenth century had reached 
its golden age. For the next century and a half the 
guilds and abbeys produced works exquisite for their 


lettering, marvellous for their minute care, and glorious 
for their blaze of gold, silver, and bright colours har- 
moniously blended. In most countries, illumination, 
after having been in the past dependent for materials 
upon other arts, now began an independent existence, 
the finest artists spending their highest powers upon the 
dainty, exquisitely finished little pictures used in illus- 
tration of the text. In fact, in Germany, France, and 
particularly in Italy, the paintings on walls or on panels 
which are accepted as the beginnings of great art, have 
all the minute finish which characterises these mag- 
nificent illuminations, so that these early painters have 
well been styled “ the miniaturists,” although the figures 
in their paintings were fairly large. 








NEEDLECRAFT FOR PRIMARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


BY ANN MACBETH AND MARGARET SWANSON, INSTRUCTRESSES AT THE GLASGOW SCHOOL OF ART. 


PART III.—(Continued.) 


, URTHER, this care of personal and household 
belongings in its best sense means nicety of 
taste, that right feeling which in itself is an emotion 
working to healthful, beautiful ends. To be sure, here 
the greater comprises the less, and in our advancing 
civilisation the useful alone is no more to be our aim 


“ 


useless “specimens,” but as something useful and 
goodly to wear. Note the extra strength given by the 
process at the places where wear and tear are most 
likely to tell. 

Thus in coverlets, cases, and bags of all descriptions 
—nightdress bag, work bag, Diagram 31, etc.—the pur- 
pose and fitness accompany each other; and the girls, 
in this way, learn in an interesting, pleasant fashion the 



































DIAGRAM 29. 


and end than the mud-dwelling of the mound-dweller 
or the square cavity in the brick wall is to the architect 
who plans “ the lancet arch or the glowing and melting 
harmony of gold and azure.” 

This right feeling includes therefore general repair as 
part of the artistic perception in which construction 
and decoration become one. 

Diagrams 28, 28a, 29, and 30 illustrate coverlets and 
a cushion, with patching and darning practised not as 


technique required for mending the varied assortments 
brought by them to the general repair lesson. 

In the cutting-out too during the later supplemen- 
tary period constant association with previous types 
must be followed. 

For example, Diagrams 32, 33, 34 are expansions 
of the slip-bodice. The boy’s coat shows a crossway 
band of holland on unbleached calico, piped with green 
in a slightly more elaborate fashion than that given 




































in last number. The collar is strengthened and deco- 
rated by circles couched, or chain stitched, or just 
simply tacked ; the girls enjoy greatly repeating the 
initial stitchery with full idea of its value. Cords 
may be made and top-sewed, leaving a loop at one end 
for the button. 

The dressing jacket illustrates in its expansion of the 
type single and double gussets, crossway bands, French 
knots, and a shaped collar. The dressing jacket makes 


DIAGRAM 28. 
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the person is walking must be considered, since room 
to step out demands a certain width, and this, of course, 
in proportion to length of limb, so that the girl not only 
measures, but must be on the alert for the why and 
wherefore—the double intellectual effort. 

The girls have now practically learnt all the simple 
stitchery, and cutting-out should be frequently and 
rapidly practised. In the finishing of petticoats and 
skirts, the placing on of gathered or whipped frills, and 


DIAGRAM 28a. 
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DIAGRAM 31. 


an easy popular alternative with either petticoat or 
simple skirt, shown in Diagrams 35, 36. 

(Circular 719): “ The girl who has been taught to 
make a petticoat with an intelligent understanding of 
the difference between good and bad lines and curves, 
will also be competent to make any kind of skirt. The 
eye may be trained to recognise a correctly cut garment 
by practice in making rough sketches of all the gar- 
ments cut out.” 

Measurement for the length of petticoat and the size 
of waist is not sufficient. The difference between what 
a skirt demands when the person is sitting and when 


DIAGRAM 32. 


the running of foot braid, the work is quite enjoyed ; 
and more than once girls have shown much pleasing 
ingenuity in the placing of frills, which associates itself 
again with the early “ tucker ”’ stage. 

Diagrams 37 and 37a show a guimpe with crossway 
band under arm, which might be worn over a blouse 
along with the skirt shown in Diagram 36. 

Wrappers are made with bodice and skirt attached 
by a waist-belt machined above and below, and fastened 
like an ordinary belt by hooks and eyes (the eyes te be 
sewn). 

Drawers, knickers, and all such divided garments 
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DIAGRAM 33. 
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DIAGRAM 34 
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DIAGRAM 37a. Side piece. 
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DIAGRAM 38. 


come last in our scheme for the primary school, because 
they have been a later development of clothes in all 
civilisations, whether as trousers or pantaloons or panta- 
lets ; because they are more complicated than anything 
yet attempted, and require the worker to be fully of 
understanding years before the back length, in propor- 
tion to the front length, can be grasped. 


Best of all, start them to a pilch (baby’s drawers), 
as given in Diagram 38, and gradually from the large 
seat and tiny leg required by the infant proceed by 
stages to the girl of fourteen, who requires seat and ley 
of almost equal length, and on to the full-grown woman, 
where the seat is small and the leg large. This general 
way of proportioning is quite easily followed, and 
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knickerbockers might without difficulty come after- 
wards. 

Diagram 39 shows the application of whipping. A 
child’s cap is whipped around the crown, where the 
construction and decoration partake of the nature of an 
embroidered calico patch. This again forms an alter- 





DIAGRAM 39. 


native exercise with one of the larger machined gar- 
ments. And towards the general household needs, a 
length of plain linen, double width, might be planned 
into towels with fringed, or knotted, or darned ends. 
Thus, with a record of types and general principles, 
the girl arrives at fourteen years of age. 
(To be continued.) 


HONOURS PAGE. 


“HE work sent in during the past two months has 
been the most successful in every way since this 
competition was instituted. Many excellent studies, 
both in colour and black and white, have been sub- 
mitted. The competition has been so keen that we have 
given an extra page to this section for the current month. 
Prizes are awarded to :— 
1. Grace Skeats (13), Beresford Street Council School, 
Camberwell, 8.E. 
2. Edward Stinton (12), Booth Town Council School, 


Halifax. 


3. Stella Paterson (?), St. Margaret’s Higher Grade 
School, Princes Road, Liverpool. 

4. Harris Farmer (13), Higher Elementary School, 
North Walsall. 

5. Edward Ireland (14), St. Luke’s School, Kingston- 
on-Thames. 

6. Tom Cox (12), Church of England Boys’ School, 
Frome. 

7. Harry Johnston (13), Trafalgar School, Twickenham. 

8. Robert L. Hamilton (14), Falkland Public School, 
Fife. 

9. William Lewis (12), St. James School, St. James 
Square, Notting Hill, W. 

10. William Grant (15), Sudley Road Council School, 
Liverpool. 

The following are highly commended for meritorious 
work :— 

Charles H. Walton (13), Booth Town Council School, 
Halifax; Thomas Naylor (13), Charmwood Street 
Council School, Leicester; Hugh Jones (13), Newton 
Academy, Ayr; Minnie Chapman (15), Bishop Fox’s 
Girls’ School, Taunton ; Nelson Butterworth (11), Booth 
Town Council School, Halifax; Harry Wilson (11), 
Booth Town Council School, Halifax; Enoch Norris 
(12), Booth Town Council School, Halifax; Joseph 
Ingham (12), Booth Town Council School, Halifax ; 
Clarence France (12), Salterhebble Council School, 
Halifax; John E. Pilling (14), St. Margaret’s Higher 
Grade School, Liverpool; Muriel Jones (14), St. Mar- 
garet’s Higher Grade School, Liverpool; William H. 
Bibby (14), St. Margaret’s Higher Grade School, 
Liverpool; Philip Ford (13), Trafalgar Boys’ School, 
Twickenham ; Albert E. Howarth (13), Leigh Council 
School; Robert L. Hamilton (12), Falkland Public School, 
Fife ; Josephine Sturt (14), Welsh Girls’ School, Ashford, 
Middlesex ; Bertie White (13), Church of England Boys’ 
School, Frome ; E. H. Watson (13), Church of England 
Boys’ School, Frome ; Winifred Dean (13), Notre Dame 
High School, Liverpool ; Robert Mashiter (14), Sulyard 
Street Council School, Lancaster; Sydney Leighton 
(14), Sulyard Street Council School, Lancaster ; Mervyn 
Mather (12), Queen Victoria Council School, North 
Shields; Robert Ross (?), Queen Victoria Council 
School, North Shields; F. J. Wilkins (13), Queen Vic- 
toria Council School, North Shields; W. Bent (?), Queen 
Victoria Council School, North Shields. 

There are still a good number of drawings in hand. 
Competitors must not be disappointed if sometimes 
three or four months pass by without seeing any award 
given to their work. 

Drawings may be sent at any time addressed to 
J. VAUGHAN, 7 Campside Crescent, Langside, Glasgow. 
They must be packed flat ; have the scholar’s full name, 
age, and school address written on the back; and be 
original drawings, not copies from any source. 


A Wise DeveLorpment.—The Board of Superintend- 
ents of New York City has directed that all the manual- 
training rooms in the city—nearly two hundred in 
number—shall be open from 3 to 5 p.m. on every school 
day for over-age pupils not now receiving handwork 
instruction. 
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RETIREMENT OF A WELL-KNOWN 
INSPECTOR. 


Mr. R. Keates, for many years past Board of Educa- 
tion inspector of manual training in the London dis- 
trict, is entering upon a well-earned retirement, and is 
leaving London for Wales, where he will permanently 
reside in future. On Saturday, 18th June, the London 
branch of the Manual Training Teachers’ Association gave 
a farewell dinner to Mr. Keate at Pinoli’s Restaurant, 
Wardour Street. Mr. 8. Barter presided, and was sup- 
ported by the organisers of manual training and many 
teachers. A most enjoyable evening was spent, in 
which the chief event was the presentation to Mr. 
Keate of a silver fruit stand, engraved with a suitable 
inscription. The presentation was made by Mr. Barter 
in a felicitous manner. Mr. Keate, in thanking the 
subscribers to the testimonial and the promoters of the 
dinner for the honour bestowed upon him, gave an 
interesting account of his past experiences, added some 


sound advice to the teachers he no longer will inspect, 
and ended with a few words of commendation, which 
same the more gratefully to the ears of his audience by 
reason of the fact that Mr. Keate has seldom (and per- 
haps quite rightly) been audibly commendatory in the 
exercise of his duties. We do believe, however, that 
he has been even less fond of blame than of praise, and 
that he has always endeavoured to “ deal justly and 
love mercy”’ in his important intermediary capacity 
between his Board at Whitehall and the man at the 
actual work of teaching by desk and bench-side in the 
schoolroom. Mr. Keate concluded his cordial address 
with evident feeling by wishing London handwork 
teachers “ Farewell and Godspeed ’—wishes most 
heartily reciprocated by all those present at this agree- 
able function, who tendered to Mr. Keate their heart- 
felt hopes that his well-merited rest may be accom- 
panied by health, strength, recreation, and by a not 
too pronounced severance of himself from the interests 
of manual education. 
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For Supplementary Reading. 


The “Golden River” Series. 


A charming series of books, with no appearance of school or task work 
about them, now in use as Supplementary Readers in a large number of 
progressive schools. For Standards 1V.—VII. 


~—s Price 1s. each. 


LIST OF THE SERIES. 


THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER. 
STORIES FROM HIAWATHA. 

THE UGLY DUCKLING, and Other Stories. 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 

SIR THOMAS THUMB. 

KINGSLEY’S WATER-BABIES. 
TANGLEWOOD TALES. 

JOHN HALIFAX’S BOYHOOD. 

TOM AND MAGGIE TULLIVER (G. Eliot). 
DAVID AND EMILY (Dickens). 

NELL AND HER GRANDFATHER (Dickens) 
GULLIVER IN LILLIPUT. 

KINGSLEY’S HEROES. 

KNIGHTS OF THE GRAIL. 

THE LINDEN LEAF (Nibelungen Lied). 
UNDINE (La Motte Fouqué). 

THE SIX GIFTS (W. Morris). 

TALES OF A GRANDFATHER (Scott). 
THE ROSE AND THE RING. 

STORIES FROM DON QUIXOTE. 
ADVENTURES OF ODYSSEUS (Lamb). 


The “Golden River’ Series 


is beautifully illustrated in Colour 


















age at and Black and White, printed in 
Specimen Illustration from “ The Sia Gifts” — artistic, large type, and very taste- 
Stories from William Morris. fully bound. 


Messrs. Nelson have recently issued a new List of Supplementary Reading 
Books for all grades, arranged for quick selection, and ranging in price 
from One Penny to One Shilling. 





Send for a copy of this List to 
THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C. 
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“The Practical Teacher” 


Technical Scholarships 





A Great Movement. 


s Be HE recent appearance of the Board of Education Suggestions on Manual 
"ays Work in Primary Schools has fulfilled our prophecy of last April, that 


© 


f) the immediate future would bring about a radical change in the ele- 





mentary school curriculum. It is true that the pamphlet is “suggestive” rather 
than authoritative; but students of the subject can read between the lines, and can 
see very clearly that the document is inspired by the recent criticisms of the Poor 
Law Commissioners, and that its “suggestions” represent at least the wishes of the 
Board of Education. Readers of “The Practical Teacher” know very well that 
we have taken up the agitation for a more practical curriculum, which was de- 
manded by the Commissioners. This movement is bound to extend; and will 
affect Continuation School work, causing a demand for well-educated teachers 
familiar with practical technics. The large number of students now working 
under our Scholarship Scheme are doing their best to meet the new demands, 


and are earnestly recommended to watch future developments with great care. 


A Further Offer. 


We do not intend to relax our efforts in providing teachers with a means of 
preparing themselves for the great technical and practical movement in education 
which is upon us. It is our earnest wish that more and more teachers should 
take up the Courses of Work under the direction of the INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, and in order to encourage younger members 
of the profession to enter for these Scholarships we are prepared to revise our 


rules of entry as follows :— 


(1) In place of the Preliminary Form to be found in the Sup- 
plement to our April issue, teachers may send a simple 
inquiry, giving name, school address, home address, and 
status (head or assistant). 


VOL. xxxI, 8 
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(2) This application must be accompanied by a Coupon, which 
may be taken from any issue of the “Practical Teacher.” 
The Coupon will be found at the bottom left-hand 
corner of the fourth page of the Cover. 





N.B.—Before a Scholarship can be taken up, a year’s subscription to ‘“ The 


’ 


Practical Teacher” must be paid, either direct to the Head Office, when the 
price will be eight shillings, or through a bookseller, who will probably charge 
six shillings. Receipt must be forwarded to the Editor of this magazine when 


payment is made through a local bookseller or newsagent. 


Our Readers are asked to note 
further that our offer now 


Applies only to the British Isles. 


We are sorry to shut out teachers in other 

parts of the Empire, but this is now ne- 

cessitated by our arrangements with the 
International Correspondence Schools. 


Our Students at Work. 


The officials and tutors of the International Correspondence Schools report 
excellent progress on the part of our Scholarship Holders. The Courses chosen 
cover a wide area, but the majority of students appear to have enrolled for tech- 
nical subjects. This is just as we desired, for the movement in which we are 
interested is technical and practical. Commercial education has had its just 
share of attention. We have trained clerks for a generation, and now we wish 
to train craftsmen, without, of course, falling into the error of forcing every pupil 
into the mechanical mould. 

In subsequent issues we hope to report progress, more particularly as an 
encouragement to those still engaged in the work. The Editor invites corre- 
spondence from any Student in doubt or in difficulty, and undertakes to give 


careful attention to all communications of this nature. 





























A TALE FOR THE STORY HOUR. 


THE SPELLBOUND COUNTRY—A TALE OF 
MICE AND MEN. 


A WetsH Farry Srory. 
BY MARIE BAYNE. 


y one years ago there lived in Wales a chieftain 
named Manawyddan, and he had one friend and 

one enemy. His friend’s name was Pryderi, and his 

enemy was a neighbouring chieftain named Lloyd. 

Now Lloyd was a dangerous enemy to have, for he 
was a wizard, and had all sorts of strange, uncanny 

owers. 

Well, one day Pryderi and his wife came to visit 
Manawyddan at his castle. Manawyddan’s wife and 
Pryderi’s wife were also fast friends; and when these 
four met, they were always very happy. 

But that evening, while they sat at supper, such a 
strange thing happened. There came a loud peal of 
thunder, and after the thunder a thick mist fell. The 
mist was not only out of doors, but in the very dining- 
hall; it hung about them like a veil, and when it had 
cleared away, lo! there was not a serving man or 
woman to be seen. 

In vain Manawyddan called and shouted at the top 
of his voice; in vain he searched upstairs and down- 
stairs. No footstep could be heard, no voice answered 
his cry. They went outside, and it was just the same. 
The houses in the village were all empty; there was 
no one in the farms, no one in the fields In short, it 
was clear that they four stood alone in an empty land. 

“ This is Lloyd’s work,” said Manawyddan, frowning ; 
“he has cast a spell over my country.” 

“ It looks like it, friend,” said Pryderi; “ but be of 
good cheer, we four are yet together.” 

At these words the cloud on Manawyddan’s brow 
lifted ever so little, but he was very angry still. 

“Some day,” said he, “‘ I shall be avenged for this ! ”’ 

The weeks and months passed by, and still there was 
silence in Manawyddan’s land. The cattle were in the 
fields, the birds were in the trees ; but east, west, south, 
or north neither man nor woman—save only these four 

was to be seen. 

Then one day a greater trouble befell. Manawyddan 
and Pryderi were out hunting together. As they hunted 
they came upon a white boar, and Pryderi at once gave 
chase to it. 

The white boar fled up hill and down dale, and 
Pryderi with his dogs came hard after it, until it sought 
shelter in a tall and stately castle. 

Now that castle had not been there the day before. 
Manawyddan knew this, for he had passed that way 
yesterday, and all at once a great fear fell upon him. 

“Follow not the white boar further, friend,” he 
cried ; “ there is more evil magic here ! ” 

But Pryderi’s dogs had already run into the castle, 
and Pryderi followed them. 

“ T cannot afford to lose my dogs,” said he. 

When Pryderi got into the courtyard, he found no 
trace of either boar or dogs. 

He listened, but could hear no sound save the tinkle 
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of falling water; and then he discovered, in the centre 
of the courtyard, a most beautiful fountain. A golden 
bowl lay by the side of the fountain on a marble slab. 
The bowl was hung by chains that seemed to reach up 
to the sky, and Pryderi thought he had never seen 
anything so beautiful. 

He longed to drink water out of that golden bowl, 
so he seized it rashly with both hands, when, lo! his 
hands stuck to the bowl, and his feet to the marble 
slab, and he could neither speak nor move. 

Soon a peal of thunder came, and after the thunder 
a mist fell; and when the mist rose, Pryderi had dis- 
appeared. 

o now there were only three people left in Mana- 
wyddan’s land. 

More weeks and months passed by, and Manawyddan 
began to grow poor. You see, he had no servants to 
till his land, or reap his harvest for him. 

“T must sow and reap myself!” said he at last. So 
he _—- three fields, and sowed them with wheat 
seed. 

The rain watered them, and the sun kissed them, and 
Manawyddan’s wheat crops grew. By-and-by they be- 
came golden yellow, and one evening, when he looked 
at the first field, he saw that the grain was ripe. 

“*T shall reap this field to-morrow ! ” said he. 

Yet next day, when he went out with a sickle to 
reap his wheat, what do you think he found? Every 
ear of wheat had been nipped clean off its stalk, and 
so there was nothing left but a crop of straw. 

Oh, how angry Manawyddan felt! “If I could but 
find the thieves,” he cried, “ I should hang them every 
one!” 

The second field, however, was still unharmed. “I 
shall reap it to-morrow ! ” said he. " 

Yet when to-morrow came it was just the same. 
Every ear was nipped clean away, and nothing but the 
straw was left. 

At this Manawyddan was dreadfully angry. “‘ I shall 
find those thieves,” cried he, “ though I should watch 
all night for them ; and when I find them, I shall hang 
them every one!” 

So that night he hid behind some trees in his third 
field to watch. 

For a long time nothing happened. The moon rose, 
and the little stars peeped out. The wind sighed, and 
the frogs croaked in the marshes; but neither man nor 
woman came into the field. 

Manawyddan began to grow weary, when all at once 
the thieves appeared. 

Thousands and thousands of mice came marching 
like an army to his wheat field. Each little mouse 
climbed up a wheat stalk, nipped off an ear of wheat, 
and then, carrying the prize in its mouth, slid down by 
its tail, and vanished! 

At first Manawyddan was too surprised to move ; 
but soon his wits came back to him, and he gave chase. 
But it is not easy to catch a mouse. All except one 
escaped. This one he caught, and slipped into his 
glove, drawing the string of his glove tightly, so that 
it could not get away. 

Then he went home to his castle, and hung the glove 
up on a peg. 














Next morning he rose early, and taking his glove with 
him, climbed @ high bill near his castle. When he 
reached the top he stuck two pitchforks into the ground. 
Across these he placed a saat bende and from the beam 
there dangled a cord. He was going to hang the thief. 

A poor ead een by; he was the first stranger 
Manawyddan had seen for many a day. 

“ What are you going to do ?” asked the poor man. 
“ T am going to hang a thief,” said Manawyddan. 

“ Pray spare the creature’s life,” said the poor man ; 
I will give you a pound for it.” 

“I do not want your pound,” said Manawyddan ; 
and the poor man went his way. 

Then a priest came by. “ What are you doing, 
Manawyddan ?”’ he asked. 

“ T am about to hang a thief,” was the reply. 

“ Nay, 8 the creature’s life,” said the priest, 
“and I will give you ten pounds for it.” 

“ I do not want your ten pounds,” said Manawyddan ; 
and the priest went his way. 

Then a bishop passed by; and somehow Mana- 
wyddan knew that this was his foe in disguise. The 
bishop had many horsemen with him. 

“ What are you doing, Manawyddan ? ”’ he asked. 

“IT am about to hang a thief,” said he; and, untying 
his glove, he slung the cord round the mouse’s neck 
as he spoke. 

“ Nay, hang her not,” said the bishop, “ and I will 
give you a hundred pounds.” 

“| should still hang her,” said Manawyddan. 

“* Spare her life, and you shall have all these horses,”’ 
cried the bishop. 

“ T should still hang her,” said Manawyddan. 

“ Ask what you will, only set her free, for she is my 
wife !”’ cried the bishop at last. 

“ Ah,” said Manawyddan, “I guessed that she was a 
friend of yours ; but how came she here ? ” 

“I wished to do you harm,” said the Wizard (for it 
was he); “so all the ladies in my country allowed me 
to change them into mice that they might destroy your 
crop. 

“T see,” said Manawyddan. “ Then, Lloyd, if you 
will restore my friend to me, and if you take away the 
enchantment from this land, she shall be free.” 

“ That I will do gladly,” said Lloyd. 

Upon this Manawyddan unl his glove, and out 
jumped the little mouse. With a wave of his wand 

Lloyd changed her into a lovely lady, and at the same 
moment Pryderi appeared on the hill. 

The spell was broken. Men and women could once 
more be seen in the fields and villages, and from that 
day forward Manawyddan and Lloyd were good friends. 


hi 





Little Aliens. By Myra Kelly. (Longmans, Green, and Co.) 

We have greatly enjoyed this book of short sketches, which 
seem to be records of real school life as lived in the quarter of 
New York where the various foreign elements are compounded 
into that amalgam which makes a cosmopolitan American. Miss 
Bailey is a teacher after our own heart, and her methods are 
prompted by that inborn faculty for teaching which is inde- 
pendent of the rules of psychology. The book, however, is not 
merely a storehouse of professional hints on method; it is a 
human record of high value and of absorbing interest. We have 
here first-hand impressions of children whose lot has fallen to 
them in a strange ground, but who are offered by the t 
American mind a goodly heritage of citizenship of a kind un- 
paralleled in the world’s history. The authoress has caught 
more than the accent of the American Ghetto. She knows the 
mind of the people, can sympathise with their aims, and make 
allowance for their limitations. Every lover of childhood ought 
to read her book. 
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THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 
CHARACTERS. 


Kuxe, Quzen, Farry Quzzn, Nursz, Seven Good Fairies, 
A Wrron, Stzzrme Beauty, Provoz, Prince’s Servant, 
Cook, Lords, Ladies, Train-bearers, etc. 

Scene I—Interior of Palace. 

Courtiers assemble to slow music. They take up their posi- 
tions about the room, leaving a clear for king, queen, and 
suite. In the centre of room is a couch, behind which are seen 
two thrones. When courtiers are in their places a boy enters 
and makes the following announcement :— 

. Ladies and gentlemen, it is now my duty 

To trescdeoe the ae Beauty. 

This is Act L., and, of course, you must know, 

The Princess was born just a month ago. [Exit boy. 

After this courtiers sing following verses : 
Oh! come to the away, away ; 
The Princess is going to be christened to-day — 
The baby Princess worth her weight in gold, 
The baby Princess who is just a month old. 
Her father’s the King, and her mother’s the Queen ; 
They live in the loveliest palace e’er seen ; 
hus oven good fairies are coming to bring 
Good gifts to this Princess—the child of a king. 

[Bugle call played on piano. 

Enter Nurs® carrying baby (doll in long clothes), followed by 
Kixe, QuEEN, and Train-bearers. As they enter courtiers 
bow and remain with heads lowered while Kine and QuEENn 
walk to slow music across to thrones, and seat themselves. 
Nursz lays baby on couch and moves to side. The following 
verse is then sung :— 

Long live our noble King ! 
Long live our ious Queen ! 
And our little can, 

The fairest child e’er seen ! 

King. [Rising] Most loyal subjects, on this happy day 
We welcome you. And hope that you will stay 
And join us at our feast. 

*Now let the dance begin— 

To waste a moment is a sin. 

[Couples then take partners and dance any simple dance, such 
as polka or barn dance. At end of dance enter Fairy 
Queen accompanied by Seven Good Fairies. They range 
themselves in a semicircle round couch on which baby lies. 

Fairy Queen. [Stepping in direction of King and Queen] 

I am the Fairy Queen, 

O’er hill and dale I’ve been 

To bring seven fairies with their gifts, 

The richest gifts ever seen. 

King. [Rising] I’m pleased to see you, fairies all, 

I bid you welcome to this hall. 

Queen. You're fond of christening parties, maybe ; 

Now would you like to see the baby ? 

Fairy Queen. [Stepping across to couch where baby lies}|— 

Oh! she is sweet, this baby Rose, 

I see she has her father’s nose. 

But now to ceremonies pleasant— 

Come, fairies, each give her your present. 

[As each fairy in turn steps forward to present gift 
she waves her wank over baby. 
lst Fairy. Sweet Princess Rose, your lovely face 

Shall be the fairest of your race. 

2nd Fairy. All thoughts that come into your mind 
Shall be exalted, good, and kind. 

3rd Fairy. By doing good and noble deeds 
You will supply the country’s needs. 

4th Fairy. Just like the nightingale you'll sing, 

Your voice will charm each living thing. 

5th Fairy. Of going to balls you'll have the chance, 

And like a fairy you shall dance. 

6th Fairy. To pass the time throughout the day 
On many instruments you'll play. 

Enter Wrrcu, who walks slowly with back bent, goes to couch, 
holds thick black stick over baby. When the QuEEN sees the 
Wircu she screams, falls back, and is swpported by the Krna. 
The Kina, QuEEN, and Court listen in attitude of horror to 
Wrrcu when she speaks. 

Witch. [In spiteful voice|}— 
When fifteen years old you shall learn to spin, 
And the spindle shall prick you like a pin. 
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All who live in the country will sigh, and cry 
For the noble king’s daughter who had to die. 
[Great consternation at Court. 
King. O witch! O witch! remove these fears ; 
Take back your words and dry our tears. 2 
gene walks out, slowly shaking head all the time. 
ith Fairy. Weep not, O king and queen ! 
Weep not, O courtiers true ! 
The princess here must spin, 
And prick her finger too. 
She then shall fall asleep, 
And on a couch shall lie 
For just one hundred 
But yet she shall not die. 
These years will pass, and then one day 
A save ee) gr shall ride this way ; 
Quick to her side his way he’ll make, 
And at his touch she will awake. [AW fairies vanish. 
Queen. Why must this happen? Why, oh why ? 
King. To spoil the witch’s curse I’ll try. 
Go, nobles six, and take this word 
To every place it can be heard— 
“‘ The spinning-wheels throughout the land 
Must all be burnt to ashes; and 
If still to keep them ple try, 
All lawbreakers will have to die.” 
[Zxeunt siz nobles, followed by King, Queen, 
Nurse, baby, and rest of Courtiers. 


Scene Il—Fifteen Years Later. A Room in Palace. 
Boy enters and makes following announcement :— 


Boy. This is Act IT., you had better be told 
The Prtncens is now just fifteen years old. 

[Witch is seated at one end of room turning 

spinning-wheel. 


[This line very slowly. 


Enter PRiNcEss. 
Princess. I wish I could think of a new game to play ; 
I’ve been thinking and thinking the whole of the day. 
Oh! I’m not unhappy, of course I’m not, only, 
Although I’m a princess, I sometimes feel lonely. 
[Princess suddenly sees old woman spinning, 
and runs in her direction. 
Princess. Ob! what is this thing over here ? 
Witch. Just come a little nearer, dear. 
Princess. [Advancing] Is it a nice new kind of game ? 
Witch. A spinning-wheel, that is it’s name, 
And with it you can see me spinning. 
Princess, | Aside] I think my fun is just beginning. 
[Watches Witch] How contented ! Please may I spin ? 
Witch. [Rising] Yes, sit here, and you may begin. 
[Princess sits on Witch's stool. 
Princess. [Startled] Oh! what is that? I’ve pricked my 


[Princess falls to ground, and lies with eyes shut. 
Witch. [Rushing out] They’ll soon be in; I must not linger. 
Enter Kise and Quzen, followed by Courtiers. They gaze 
in horror at Princess. 
King. Alas, my child! true are our fears. 
Queen. She'll have to sleep a hundred years. 

[Some of the courtiers carry Princess to couch and lay her down. 
Slow music is played while Fairy Queen enters, touches 
all the Courtiers with her wand, when they all go to sleep 

in their different positions. Exit Fairy. 
Scone IIl—A Hundred Years Later. The same Room in Palace: 

Princess still asleep on Couch; King, Queen, and Courtiers 

also asleep. 


Enter boy, who makes following announcement :— 


. This is Act III., and quickly have passed 
A hundred years since you saw me 
Enter Prince, followed by Servant. They breathe a sigh of relief 
as if they had just accomplished a very difficult task. 
Prince. At last we’re in. What a strange place! 
[Looking round. 
Servant. It looks like a king’s house, your grace ; 
I’m sure this scene is worth our trouble. 
Prince. To see it I would go through double. 
But what about these — here ? 
They really do look rather queer. 
The silence is so very deep, 
You’d almost think they were asleep. 
Servant. I know, I know, I’ve heard the tale 
My great-grandfather used to tell 





About a’princess who was'put 
To sleep y, means of fai 
And now I’ve thought the'matter out, 
by - _ Se no doubt. 
un years she has to sleep, 
With all the court in silence aan. 
Until away the spell is taken, 
And at a prince’s kiss she’ll waken. 
Prince. [Delightedly] A prince? a prince? I am a prince ; 
I am the ruler of a state. 
We'll go and find this fair princess, 
I really think it must be fate. 
But who are these who stand about ? 
[Indicates Courtiers with sweep of arm. 
Servant. Great politicians slumbering deep. 
Prince. What! This must be a lovely land 
If politics are fast asleep. 
The more I think, the more it seems 
This is the country of my dreams. 
Servant. I wonder where the princess lies. 
Prince. From end to end we'll search this place ; 
I feel my whole life will be 
When I have looked upon her face. 
Servant. [Pointing] There’s something in that corner; see ! 
Prince. [Putting hand on heart and looking in direction indicated }|— 
My heart! Oh, fate! "Tis she! ‘tis she! 
[Prince walks over to couch. Servant follows 
and stands short distance away. 
Prince. [Arriving at couch, and striking attitude |— 
How beautiful! Such grace! Such hair ! 
O lovely Princess, sleeping there, 
Show me your eyes—open the two, 


I’m wondering if they’re nm or blue ; 
But if you f i that can’t orn 
Take pity on me—show me one. 
Say but a word—oh! please do try ; 
If you won’t waken I shall die. 
Servant. [Coming a step nearer]— 
Pll try and rouse her, if I may. 
Prince. [Angrily] I really wish you'd go away. 
Go, breathe the courtyard’s purer air : 
See if our horses still are there. 
I'll have no nonsense, don’t begin it ; 
You can’t leave me alone a minute. 
Servant. [Bowing] Your grace, our things I will unpack. 
Prince. Do—and you needn’t hurry back. 
— [Going in direction of door] I’m sorry I am such a 
re. 
Prince. Don’t mention it—but shut the door. 
[Hait Servant. 
Prince. [Turning to couch and taking hand of Princess|— 
Princess, your love I cannot miss, 
I will arouse you with a kiss. 
[Kisses her. Princess slowly sits up. 
Prince. She wakes! she wakes! my prayer she hears. 
Princess. I’ve dreamed of you a bende years. 
Prince. [Taking both hands of Princess and drawing her from 
couch] Can this be true? What does she mean ? 
When I am king will you be queen ? 
Princess. That will be fun—I’d like to, rather ; 
But you will have to ask my father. 
[Slow music played while Fairy Queen enters, touches every 
one, when they all awaken, and go on with their occupa- 
tions. Prince leads Princess up to the King. 
Prince. [To —— I wish to wed your daughter, sir. 
I hope that you will give me her. 
[King looks at Prince through large magnifying glass. 
King. [Haughtidy] Whom, my dear sir, am I talking to ? 
I haven’t the pleasure of knowing you. 
Princess. Father, this prince roused me from sleep, 
And now he wants to marry me. 
King. I rather think I like his looks, 
But do you think you can agree ? 
Both. We can, we can; we're sure we can. 
King. Then I will tell you of a plan— 
A plan just come into my head. 
I'll give the Prince my crown, and he 
Shall reign in this land when I’m dead. 
Now, lords and nobles, here you see, 
A handsome prince—your king to be. 
Enter Cook with frying-pan in hand, advances to Kina, bows, 
and says :— 


Most noble King, the moment I awoke 
[ thought you’d want some supper, so I flew 
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Down to the kitchen, some pancakes to make. N.B.—This version of the “Sleeping Beauty ” has been played 
If you will come, they’re ready now for you. by children seven years of age. 

King. [To Courtiers; *My friends, before to sup we go, 
Dance as you danced a hundred years ago. 


[AU dance. At conclusion of dance all sing the following 


* If through lack of space it is impossible for the children to 
dance, substitute the following lines for first starred couplet :— 


We hope that you will merry be, 


en ae For that will please the Queen and me. 
And now all are happy within this bright hall, ; 
We all have petal os fairy call ; And the following for second starred couplet :— 
The King has consented, as every one knows, My friends, before to sup we go, 
To let the Prince marry the sweet Princess Rose. Sing as you sang a hundred years ago. 


MUSIC FOR VERSES, ETC., SUNG IN “SLEEPING BEAUTY.” 
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Written and composed by Nettie Campbell. Sketches by M. C. Woods. Played by infants of Anfield Road Council School, 
Liverpool, on March 18, 1910. 
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THE MONTHS. Music by Tuos. J. Hewrrr. 


(Kindergarten Song, having a compass of five notes only.) 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION master. The keen man is ever ready to accept his 


horizons. Yet, in truth, there are many well- meaning 
A SCHEME OF WORK FOR RURAL SCHOOLS. folk who unfortunately fail to appreciate the existence 
of these borders of their worlds. Thus, for instance, 
valuate if you can the exact significance of the country 
mind, especially in its attitude towards “ book larnin’.” 
Imagine the force of this indifference—not ignorance 
N the course of our papers we have touched here and nor stupidity, mind you—as expressed in the genera- 
there upon the more important phases of rural tion whose days are now being spent in the schoolroom. 
school work—upon such studies as are generally possible, Here, indeed, is a limitation, and a natural one at that— 
and which fall more or less easily into the scheme of the a boundary imposed by the country life of a thousand 
curriculum. In the face of differential characteristics years spent in contact with nature, without need of 
we have not found it possible to app:oach any degree excessive knowledge. Be it far from us to belittle the 
of exhaustion; at the utmost, in such discursions as mental worth of the countryman ; his alleged stupidity 
these, one can only indicate the woof upon which the is a myth which probably followed in the wake of that 
interstructure of the completed pattern may be wefted most unfortunate habit of alluding to him as “ Hodge.” 
by the individual reader to suit his own temperament A Hodge he certainly is not, and there is something 
and peculiar necessity. Therefore, in concluding these in the term that suggests the taunt of hopeless stupidity 
apers, I propose to discuss contemplatively the re- and the stigma of servility. I imagine that the type 
liens which exist between the rural school and its which gave rise to the name is the town-reared yokel 
environment so far as they affect the defining of the found in the purlieus of towns. 
policy of the curriculum. The parents of to-day were the children of practically 
A few years of experience in the tiny cosmos, of school-less days, who deserted such little learning as 
which the rural school is a kind of nucleus, are quite was unavoidable to take up the harness of life at an 
sufficient to convince one of the severe limitations that astoundingly early age. They in turn remember the 
are imposed by a complexity of causes upon one’s _illiterates of a preceding generation—the men and the 
sphere of action. This statement may convey a sense women who were no “schoolers ””—who could not sub- 
of restriction of effort, of hampered movement, or scribe their respective names to paper even when rare 
repressive regulations; yet these are not quite what I occasion required it; whose days were bookless; whose 
mean. These limitations constitute more or less a~ area of knowledge ‘slowly expanded with the years 
determinate boundary arising from several sources, spent in intimacy with nature. In the light of these 
and in the teacher’s perception of these lies the guarantee facts, no wonder that the “country mind” is pre- 
of success. Chief among these factors are the peculiarity judiced ever so slightly with contempt for the rapid 
of the country in general, the attitude of the average strides of recent educational advance—-recent as the 
countryman towards educational progress, the heredi- history of the last decade; little surprise that the 
tary principles of the country child, and the inefficiency countryman regards with distrust the establishment of 
of the professed expert as evidenced in departmental the school garden, the housewifery class, with other 
literature. The apperception of these limitations, and indications of progress upon his own soil. This is the 
the consequent adaption to their unalterable contour, natural attitude of the parent, because, naturally, he 
explain the power of the successful country school- contemplates education in the dim light of twenty 
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years back; and, moreover, it is an attitude not to be 
forgotten, especially by those who take the responsi- 
bility of framing Codes of Education. We as country 
schoolmasters, as dwellers within the inner gates, know 
these things; and we know also that a just appreciation 
of educational ad will assuredly be found in 
the next generation. There should be some consolation 
in this theught for those who sigh for the betterment 
of agricultural interests. 

Sueh considerations as these may appear unneces- 
sarily discursive, yet they are absolutely essential to a 
just and clear-eyed conception of what we must really 
and fully do, day by day, in the rural school. The ques- 
tion which they raise is rather more than fidelity to 
my subject will allow me to deal with in fullness, for 
undoubtedly it would carry us into the intricacies of 
social problems. It is sufficient for success to acknow- 
ledge the limitation subscribed by the natural apathy 
of the country mind, to appreciate that its distrust is 
a product of honest doubt and not the outcome of 
caprice, and to know that the toils of the decades to 
come will smooth it out of ken. Revolutions can 
change dynasties, but never the customs of peasants. 

Another limitation is implied by the personal equation 
as determinate in the teacher. The personal equation is 
a consideration with all schools, and explains speedily 
why no two schools are alike in administration or 
attainments. In the matter of rural teaching, it is of 
vast importance, since essentially the country teacher 
must possess a temperament in perfect tune with rural 
environment; he must feel the reality of the call of 
the country; for it is from this source that he will derive 
his stimulus, his power, and, withal, the material of 
his studies in the curriculum. No dullness, no depres- 
sion, no stagnation is possible for such a man as this. 
The very silence of the vast theatre of the fields and 
woodlands, that awes the townsman, inspires with 
invigorating strength the teacher who can enter fully 
into the spirit of country life and country teaching, 
and entry to the one implies the other. Without such 
teachers as these the adaption of rural education to 
rural needs becomes a delusion. 

“ How dull you must find it in the winter. However 
can you fill up your time?” These are the sympathetic 
ejaculations of the town colleague. We are never dull ; 
our days are not long enough to satisfy their mission. 
Our chiefest assets fall but little short of proprietary 
interest in a far-reaching, majestic landscape, encircling 
a school whose morning bell draws a happy concourse 
of healthy youth from fifty homes scattered over eight 
——- miles, whose curriculum is a versatile business 
of perennial interest. Around us are a dozen farms 
whose tenants are ever ready for a discussion of the 
weather, the crops in particular, and the depression 
of agriculture in general; whose fields are open to us 
when we please to wander forth.. There are, moreover, 
a half-dozen gamekeepers, whose friendship is the key 
to the woods and the guide to a host of natural history 
facts. There are a score or so of homesteads of ancient 
pattern, which stimulate archeological conjecture, 
whose surrounding gardens provide us with themes for 
conversation with those who tend them. And the 
people themselves, suspicious of strangers yet severely 
courteous, point us to the philological analysis of dialect, 
and provide us with many a gem of folklore. Such 
conditions as these make possible an atmosphere in 
which it is not difficult to fancy oneself existing fifty 
years back in history; and it is clearly easy to survey 


with critical mind the descendants of the old country 
stock conserving the old-time ways so far as in them 
lies, clinging to the futile rocks of their forefathers’ 
opinions before the mereiless tide of modern thought. 
And it is in an atmosphere such as this that the parent 
rears the child who attends the country school. 

Such thoughts introduce us to the country child 
himself. Of what fibre is he? Compared with the 
town child, he is very evidently a product quite by 
himself; his character is that of his bucolic ancestry. 
His horizons are narrow perforce; his conditions of 
life in general are without constraint, are healthy, and 
free from any suggestion of artificiality. Codes may 
be elaborated and educational theories propounded ; 
experts may grapple with vexed problems, and memo- 
randa may be circulated far and wide. These, how- 
ever, can never modify the character of the country 
child; and, personally, Iam very glad. You may pop 
up unexpectedly with murmurs of “ From the known 
to the unknown,” you may set off “ Eyes” against 
“ No Eyes,” and derive little satisfaction in the process ; 
but you cannot change the hereditary country bias 
and the deeply rooted rural principles of the country 
child character. This is a limitation of no mean pro- 
portions, and, willy nilly, you must conform to it— 
you must adapt your curriculum to the child. 

Of course, in recent years natural leaven is doing 
something to modify the country nature; the country 
child is being brought under the attrition of modern 
progress. The bicycle, the motor car, the ever-growing 
world of books, are extending his horizons; and in the 
same direction the residential exploiting of the country- 
side is steadily at work. This fatter development has 
diffused into rural areas a town element, and thus the 
town-bred child and the country child come into con- 
tact. Thus it is easy to study the two types side by 
side in most rural schools. 

The typical country child is able to do, steady in 
thought, slow to appreciate the exact proportions of 
anything beyond his skyline, warily distrustful of the 
apparently inexplicable. These points guide us in the 
framing of the curriculum. The ability to do things 
points to the need of ample manual training and con- 
structive work. These are outlined in the Suggestions 
issued lately for the consideration of rural teachers. 

In conclusion, although with editorial sanction we 
may return to pick up these threads of thought once 
again, it behoves us to survey the greatest limitation 
of our horizons as it exists in the incompleteness of our 
administration. It would not be just nor honest to 
hurl missiles of ridicule at the system, yet it must 
be stated that matters are not as they should be in 
the educational work of country areas. We need still 
more freedom from the fetters of regulations; we need 
wider sympathy with our inevitable lingering a few 
years behind the town; we need greater supplies of 
money for the improvement of staffs and the equip- 
ment of centres. These are the developments to which 
we are steadily bearing; and, if prophetic tendency be 
permitted, I foretell the creation of a ural Department, 
a side issue from our present organisation, a clear-eyed 
system equipped especially for the advance of the rural 
school. This will shed a new light on rural matters— 
will finally emancipate the country school from its 
many shackles; this will infuse a new power into the 
dispensing machinery, and lift the work to higher levels. 
And, more than this, it will extend our own mental 
horizons as teachers. 
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A NEW COURSE OF PRACTICAL 
AND CONSTRUCTIVE WORK, 


ARISING OUT OF AND COMBINED WITH THE 
ORDINARY SCHOOL SUBJECTS. 


For Junior, Middle, and Upper Divisions of Primary Schools. 
BY A. R. PICKLES, M.A., AND DALTON GRANGE. 


N the February number of the Practical Teacher there ap- 
peared an introduction to this series of lessons, in which 
the scope and aim of the course was outlined, and it was shown 
that the course could be made to apply to all sizes of schools. 
Lessons 1-10 and 21-30 contain the essential work for the 
Junior Course; and Lessons 11-20 and 31-40 give further exer- 
cises, based on the work of previous lessons, for revision, for 


practice, and for intensive teaching. 


Lesson 40 completes the junior course. 
series of lessons for the Intermediate Course will commence, and 
the syllabus of the full course will be given. 
the Junior Course was set out in the February number. 


JUNIOR COURSE. 


The syllabus for 


Lesson 31.—Fiac or St. GEorGe. 


Draw in the book, and on red 
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the book on the drawing. Questions on areas, etc., as in previous 


lessons. 
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Lesson 32.—LeEtrer H. 
Cut out of coloured paper, as shown in the diagram. Questions 

















on areas, perimeters, etc. 
additional or alternative exercises. ) 
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(Other block letters will provide 











Lesson 33.—TueE Hovse. 


? 


In the next issue the 


ummed paper, as shown in the 
diagram. Cut along the thick lines on the paper, and fix in 


3° 
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Draw on coloured paper, as shown in the diagram. 


the corners, and fix the remaining portion in the book. 
the chimneys, door, and windows, use paper of different colours. 
Questions on the areas of doors, windows, etc. 


Lesson 34.—DzsianN BasED ON RECTANGLE. 


Draw as shown in the diagram. Cut along the thick lines, 
Fix in the book. Arrange small pieces to form some original 


design. 
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Lesson 35.—Dersian BasEp ON RECTANGLE. 


See Lesson 34. 


Lesson 36.—THE Ruomsus-DgsIen. 


Draw on coloured paper, as shown in the diagram. Cut alo 
the lines. Fix the rhombus in the book, and arrange the sma 
pieces in the book to form an original design. Questions on 


perimeters and areas. 


Lesson 37.—THE BLACKBOARD AND EasEL. 


Draw, as shown in the 


diagram, on very thick paper. Cut 
along the thick lines, and fold along the dotted if 
tions on area of blackboard, etc. 


ines. Ques- 
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Lesson 37. 
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Lesson 38.—Paper MopELLINGc—THE Basket. 


Cut out, as shown in the diagram, along the thick outside lines. 
The handle is separate—30 cm. by 3 cm.—and is fixed to the 


shaded portion. 


Questions on aréas, etc. jf} slele4> | | 
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Lesson 39 
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—Parer Mope.turnc—TuHe Letrrer Rack. 


Draw as shown in the diagram. Cut out along the thick out- 
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side lines, folding a’ong the dotted lines. Fix as shown. Ques- 
tions on areas, etc. 
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Lesson 40. 


John sails his boat eight furlongs to the west, then six fur- 
longs to the north. He then sails back in a straight line to the 


How many furlongs has he sailed his boat ? 


Nine miles north of the town B is an old castle, and six miles 


the castle is a hill. Four miles south of the hill 


is a farmhouse. Place on squared paper. How many miles 
from the farmhouse to the town ? 








FAR AND NEAR. 


INTERESTING ITEMS DRAWN FROM VARIOUS 
SOU RCES. 


Tue Poetic TALISMAN. 


|= holidays afford time to read poetry, which is 

crowded out when duty fills the day and the 
best part of the night. Messrs. Nelson have recently 
issued Henry Newbolt’s Collected Poems in their handy 
Shilling Library, and the dainty little book is just the 
thing for the knapsack of the browsing reader who 
loves to store his mind with those poetic fragments 
which carry with them so much of cheer and inspiration. 
Where shall we find a better talisman for young or old 
than the noble lines from Clifton Chapel ?— 


To set the cause above renown; 
To love the game beyond the prize; 
To honour, while you strike him down, 
The foe that comes with fearless eyes ; 
To count the life of battle good, 
And dear the land that gave you birth, 
And dearer yet the brotherhood 
That binds the brave of all the earth. 


Another talisman of this kind is the stanza from 
Kipling’s “ Children’s Song,” which might well form a 
school motto :— 


“Teach us delight in simple things, 
And mirth which has no bitter springs, 
Forgiveness free of evil done, 
And love to all men ’neath the sun.” 


I like particularly the first line, which embodies the 
real joy of life. 


THE ScHOOLMASTER’S REWARD. 


The other day I picked up at a railway bookstall 
Ian Hay’s Pip, which is published by Messrs. Black- 
wood at a shilling. It seemed to me to represent the 
other class of holiday reading, which makes no very 
great demand upon the intellect, and yet is sound and 
healthy in tone. Here is a good summary of the school- 
master’s life-work :— 


“The schoolmaster realises early in his career that he is 
not a universally popular person. If he keeps his boys in 
order and compels them to work, they dislike him heartily ; 
if he allows them to do as they please, they despise him ; 
if he is cheerful and jocose in his demeanour, they consider 
him ‘a funny ass;’ if he is austere and academic, they 
call him ‘a gloomy swine ;’ if he endeavours, by strong 
measures, to call sinners to repentance, he is said to have 
done so from personal spite; and if he shows kindness to 
the few righteous persons, he is accused of favouritism. 
After he has been at school a short time he realises this, 
and it distresses him. 

“‘ Sometimes he goes so far as to decide that he has mis- 
taken his vocation, and he resigns and becomes a school 
inspector. But presently he notices that elderly and revered 
colleagues have laughed. and grown fat under this treat- 
ment for thirty years. This comforts him. He tries again, 
and presently discovers that it is possible to be the hated 
oppressor of his form in public, and their familiar friend 
and trusted adviser in private......Last of all, as he grows 
older, comes that continuous calm which marks his elder 
colleagues ; for he knows now that Jinks minor and Muggins 
tertius, who sit in the back row with lowering brows, will 
one day come and sit in his armchairs, with their feet on 
his mantelpiece, bearded or sunburned or distinguished, 
and will convey to him, if not in words, at any rate by 
their demeanour, their heartfelt thanks for the benefits 
which he lavished upon them with so unsparing a hand in 
= grand old days. That is his reward. Men have died for 
ess,” 


THe Patu To Rome. 


_ The father of a family tied to seaside joys may revel 
Mm vicarious travel, illumined by the imagination which 
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the born traveller seldom possesses, if he takes to the 
beach with him Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s The Path to Rome, 
which is another of Messrs. Nelson’s Shilling Library. 
Here is a characteristic passage, which, like many others 
in the volume, has nothing to do with either the road 
or Rome :— 


“Never ridicule windows. It is out of windows that 
many fall to their death. By windows love often enters. 
Through a window went the bolt that killed King Richard. 
King William's father spied Arlette from a window (I have 
looked through it myself, but not a soul did I see washing 
below). When a mob would rule England it breaks win- 
dows, and when a patriot would save her he taxes them. 
Out of windows we walk on to lawns in summer and meet 
men and women, and in winter windows are drums for the 
splendid music of storms that makes us feel so masterly 
round our fires. The windows of the great cathedrals have 
all their meanings. But for windows we should have to go 
out of doors to see daylight. After the sun, which they 
serve, I know of nothing so beneficent as windows. Fie 
upon the ungrateful man that has no window-god in his 
house, and thinks himself too great a philosopher to bow 
to windows! May he live in a place without windows.for 
a while to teach him the value of windows. As for me, 
I will keep up the high worship of windows till I come to 
the windowless grave. Talk to me of windows!” 


It is said that Scott could write four pages on the 
leg of a chair, but Mr. Belloc is a good second. 


An OvutsIpDE OPINION. 


It is not often that a weekly or daily paper, not 
ostensibly devoted to our profession, sums up the matter 
so well as John Bull does in the following words :— 


“There are now in the training schools hundreds of 
teachers who have as little chance under existing conditions 
of securing appointments on the completion of their training 
as they have of being left a fortune by an uncle in Australia 
they have never heard of. The plain truth is that public 
elementary and secondary education in England is shock- 
ingly sweated and starved. It is scandalous that any man 
or any woman should be put in charge of a class of sixty 
scholars, for it is both physically and mentally impossible 
that educational justice can be done to them. This the 
Board of Education have long since recognised by regula- 
tion, yet they allow not only the London County Council, 
but other authorities, to perpetuate the scandal, with the 
result that a large percentage of the scholars are turned 
out into the world wretchedly and painfully untaught.” 


SwapDD.Line CLOTHES. 


There is an excellent article by Margaret M‘Millan 
in Child Life on “ Dress in Elementary Schools.” The 
writer quotes Miss Wilke, head mistress of the Physical 
Training College, Chelsea Polytechnic, on a matter which 
has come within the direct experience of many of my 
lady readers :— 


“* Few people,” she writes in a leaflet, “‘ are aware of the 
extraordinary number of unhealthy and unnecessary gar- 
ments that the children habitually wear. Of fifty school- 
girls, forty-five were found to wear the following garments : 
a pink flannelette chemise, a pair of pink flannelette drawers, 
a pair of stays with steel busks, two — flannelette petti- 
coats made with heavy pleats round the waist, one red 
flannelette petticoat, and, finally, a dress which was usually 
too tight across the chest. When one considers,” says Miss 
Wilke, “the double bands of the undergarments and their 
numerous pleats, it is plain that each child had from twelve 
to twenty thicknesses of material round her waist!” Let 
the best teacher of gymnastics in the world stand before 
a class of girls dressed in this way, and what can she do ? 
Let the hest scheme of exercises be drawn up by the Board of 
Education without regard to dress, and how could it profit 
the busked and banded little victim of the whalebone and 
flannelette mode? To be sure, the really trained and 
efficient teacher will not want to go on without dress reform. 
The Board of Education illustrate the exercises in the 
Green Book by diagrams of a faultlessly dressed little 
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neee. Teachers too often want to put things right 
fore they start. 


Tue IMPERTURBABLE GIRAFFE. 


It is refreshing to learn that there is at least one 
creature who could look upon Mr. Roosevelt without 
being excited to the verge of hysterics. This was not 
a City Councillor, but a giraffe, and the ex-President 
recounts the experience in the July Scribner. Even the 
“ big stick’ had no appreciable effect. 


“When I was within forty yards, in plain sight, away 
from cover, she opened her eyes and looked drowsily at me ; 
but I stood motionless, and she dozed off again. This time 
I walked up to within ten feet of her. Nearer I did not 
care to venture, as: giraffes strike and kick very hard with 
their hoofs, and, moreover, occasionally strike with the 
head, the blow seemingly not being delivered with the 
knobby, skin-covered horns, but with the front teeth of the 
lower jaw. She waked, looked at me, and then, rearing 
slightly, struck at me with her left fore leg, the blow, of 
course, falling short. I laughed and leaped back, and the 
other men ran up shouting. But the giraffe would not run 
away. She stood within twenty feet of us, looking at us 
peevishly, and occasionally moving her lips at us, as if she 
were making a face. We kept close to the tree, so as to 
dodge round it, under the branches, if she came at us; 
for we would have been most reluctant to sboot her. I 
threw a stick at her, hitting her in the side, but she paid 
no attention; and when Bakhari came behind her with a 
stick she turned sharply on him and he made a prompt 
retreat. We were laughing and talking all the time. Then 
we pelted her with sticks and clods of earth, and, after 
having thus stood within twenty feet of us for three or four 
minutes, she cantered slowly off for fifty yards, and then 
walked away with leisurely unconcern. She was apparently 
in the best of health and in perfect condition. She did not 
get our wind, but her utter indifference to the close presence 
of four men is inexplicable.” 


Mark TWAIN AND THE BuRGLARS. 


Mr. Dan Beard tells in the American Review of Reviews 
how Mark Twain’s house was once burgled by two young 
men from New York. Both of them were arrested. 
One of them had his head battered by the sheriff, who 
in his turn had two bullet wounds. The writer was 
present when Mark Twain entered the town clerk’s 
office, where the two burglars were under arrest :— 


“Said the white philosopher, ‘So you’re the two young 
men who called at my house last night and forgot to put 
your names in my guest-book ? Now that was a pretty 
sort of business for you, wasn’t it, and a nice way to treat 
me, after I've been down on the East Side working for just 
such fellows as you, and after I made Bingham take back 
what he said about the Jews.’ 

“* Excuse me, Mr. Clemens,’ interrupted the battered and 
wounded prisoner, for the first time showing any interest in 
the proceedings, ‘ my parents are Jewish.’ 

“* Then you're a disgrace to your race !’ 

“* Well, I guess I am,’ replied the burglar. 

““*Now you two young men,’ continued Mr. Clemens, 
‘have been up to my house, stealing my tinware, and got 
— in by these Yankees up here. You had much better 

ave stayed in New York, where you have the pull. Don’t 

‘ou see where you're drifting to? They'll send you from 

ere down to Bridgeport jail, and the next thing you know 
sae be in the United States Senate. There's no other 

uture left open to you.’ 

“Tt was worthy of remark that even the burglar treated 
Mark Twain with a deference which was the more marked 
because of the sullen contempt with which the ‘ yegg-man ’ 
greeted every one else. 

“Then he excused himself to go into the house while 
he registered the names of the two burglars upon bis guest- 
book, adding after the signature “ without permission.” 


SMOKELESS MANUFACTURES. 


Passing by Sheffield recently I wondered whether 
it would soon be possible to make knives, razors, and 
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steel plate without filling the air with a dense pall of 
smoke. Canada is going to solve this and many other 
questions in the near future, for we read in the Canadian 
Magazine that 


“the power of falling water carried 22,000,000 passengers 
last year and operated 140 cars on sixty miles of city tracks 
and forty-four miles of suburban lines ; lighted 675 electric 
street arc lights, operated 150 factories, a 300-pound high- 
pressure water system, and the presses of three metropvlitan 
daily newspapers having a combined circulation of over 
80,000 copies daily, besides being the main attraction for 
the location of thirty-three new industries in thirty-four 
months ending 1908. It is estimated that power can be 
sold by the city at not more than 18 dollars a horse-power 
a year for a tweuty-four-hour day. Electric power at this 
price means that Winnipeg in the future will be the vast 
smokeless manufacturing centre of the great Canadian North- 
west.” 


We learn further that engineers sent out by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway report that there is enough 
water-power in the Canadian Rockies to run all the 
railroads in the world. Seven hundred miles of track 
are to be electrified by the melting snows of the moun- 
tain tops. Water-power will be the most important 
factor in Canadian progress and industrial development, 


A SuBstiruTeE FoR MANURE. 


After a sturdy dispute with a dairyman, whose dung- 
heap came day and night “between the wind and my 
nobility,” I felt prepared to fall on the neck of Mr 
Sampson Morgan, who, in the Fortnightly Review, tells 
us that 


“chemical strong foods and concentrated food products 
produce injurious effects, whether fed to plants, trees, or 
men......The use of manure is almost equally bad; and as to 
sewage, chemically treated or otherwise, its utilisation for 
the production of fruits or plants for food should be pro- 
hibited by law.” 


Here is Mr. Morgan’s solution of the question :— 


“ First, mineral matter can be furnished to the soil by 
the refuse obtained by burning manure, vegetable waste, 
hedge clippings, wood, and earth. Powdered stones dusted 
about the roots of rose bushes, for instance, will assure 
sturdy floriferous growth, and, in season, a mass of ex- 
quisitely-tinted flowers unobtainable with the use of stable 
manure or with artificials. Powdered stones assure slow 
fruit-wood growth to bushes and trees and add to the 
flavour of the fruits in the most remarkable manner. For 

ain-growing they are of incontestable value. As far as 
humus is concerned, broccoli and cauliflowers, particularly, 
should be raised freely by the hygienic fruit-grower, whether 
he cultivates his trees for pleasure or profit, or both com- 
bined. The leaves of the plant should be fed to the soil, 
and when well rotted will supply all the necessary humus 
and nitrogen needed. This decayed vegetable matter forms 
a natural, sweet, and congenial plant food for all crops with 
the burnt refuse referred to. bs | 

“* Leaves of trees, piled one year at least, are more effica- 
cious for all cultural purposes than manure. They form 
. valuable compost, and contain plant food in a suitable 
orm.” 


I hope that my friend the dairyman does not read 
the Fortnightly Review, for if he takes to burning that 
manure in the place where it lies! But his language 
did not suggest the presence of such exalted literature 
in the home. 





NOTICE TO LADY READERS. 


Tue Editor can find space for short bright articles 
on subjects of special interest to teachers in girls’ 
schools. 
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Back to the Land. 


THE 


THE ‘ARRIVAL OF THE BEEs. 


M Y hives had only just been finished with the third 

coat of paint when the farmer one evening 
arrived with one of my promised swarms. They were 
contained in a straw skep, and tied over with a large 
coloured pocket - handkerchief. My neighbour had 
kindly promised to hive my first bees, so I was only 
an onlooker—at a safe distance. The roof of the hive 
was removed, and the contents of the skep shaken into 
the brood chamber, and the quilt carefully laid on top. 
It looked simple enough, but there is a knack in giving 
the upturned skep a few sudden and violent shakes to 
dislodge the mass of bees within. Before swarming, 
which takes place when a hive gets overcrowded in 
summer, the bees are gorged with honey, and are 
generally, if not left too long, easily managed. An- 
other way of hiving is to throw them down on a 
board immediately in front of the hive, and after 
brushing a few into the entrance the rest will be 
found to follow like sheep. My second swarm arrived 
about 8 p.m. on a Sunday night, and was hived in 
the same manner. There is an old saying that— 


«A: swarm in May is worth a load of hay; 
A swarm in June is worth a silver spoon ; 
But a swarm in July is not worth a fly.” 


It is certain I was not born with the proverbial silver 
spoon ; but here, if the old saying is true, I am in for 
acouple. I have since made an inspection of the hives 
by myself, and have replenished, from time to time, 
the feeding-bottle containing syrup. I found a good 
deal of comb had been made, but did not notice any 
brood. There is not much honey to be got in the 
neighbourhood just at the moment, as the fruit blossom 
is over, and the white clover upon which we depend 
a good deal is not yet out; so in order to make the 
queen bee believe there is a good flow of honey about, 
artificial feeding is adopted, and she immediately sets 
to work laying eggs. This is what is wanted, as it 
will take some while before my two colonies are 
strong enough to provide me, as well as themselves, 
with honey. I told the odd man the other day I 
wanted the grass cut with the scythe round the 
apiary. “‘ Where them bees is,” he said, and nodded 
his head. Later he suggested coming at about 4 a.m. 
to do the job before the bees were up ! 

Much could be written upon bee-keeping as an in- 
tellectual pursuit, and the lessons to be learned from 
the life of the bee must, if applied to everyday life, 
be of no little value to the young student in our schools. 
Observatory hives are now made fitted with glass sides, 
to enable one to see the bees at work building their 
snow-white comb with minute scales of wax, and work- 
ing with enormous energy, storing the results of many 
hours of hard work in field and garden. 


PLANTING CABBAGE. 


_ My friends may laugh, but planting brussels sprouts 
in quantities is exhilarating work. You feel it in your 
back pretty badly, and the palm of your hand gets 
blistered with pushing in the spud which makes the 
hole for the plant ; but in fine weather it is more than 


EXPERIENCES OF A 


NOVICE. 


enjoyable. My potato patch has taken about 2,500 
ance i is, between the rows. After a couple of 
1ours’ work you begin to think the rows are very long, 
and as the morning goes on they seem to get longer. 
A spell of dry weather made it necessary to water each 
plant ; and as the water had to be carried a consider- 
able distance, it was a fairly hard task. It, however, 
repaid me, for it gave the plants a good start. 


HAYMAKING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


There was a time when I never lost an opportunity 
of being sarcastic at the expense of the ever-grumbling 
farmer and the weather. He now has my profoundest 


sympathy. He is a much-abused man, and in need of 








kindly thought. Here was I wanting rain for my 
sprouts and fine weather for my hay. I got the rain. 
The field was cut on Monday, the 19th of June, and the 
weather was brilliant. Tuesday, too, was fine, and was 
spent in raking and tossing, and a most enjoyable day 
we had. But the remainder of the week was wet, and 
our hearts were heavy, for would not the hay more 
than pay a quarter’s rent ? 

However, the Monday following was fine but cloudy, 
with a strong wind blowing. We started early and 
worked late, and the result was most satisfactory, for 
the whole was carried and the rick made ready for the 
thatcher. So in the end the clerk of the weather was 
merciful to the novice in his first year, and we must 
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be thankful indeed for that one fine day, for the next 
and several after were wet indeed, and all would have 
been ruined. The help of a neighbouring farmer was 
necessary to cut the grass with his machine, and to 
lend his cart for the carrying. I also had to hire three 
men to help me to make the hay. The quality is very 
fair, and the rain has not hurt it to any extent. We 
calculate the rick at from four and a half to five tons. 


Tue Rat-CATCHERS. 


Some rat-catchers live at the top of the lane, and as 
they had helped me with my hay, thought this was a 
good opportunity of getting an idea of the probable 
sport if they were employed professionally. The father 
and his two sons thought it was a “ pretty place” for 
rats! By this they meant, I conjectured, that it would 
be an easy job. So while the hay was recovering from 
a thunderstorm, the party adjourned to the out- 
buildings with a plentiful supply of ferrets and dogs, 
and the father brought his gun. It proved a most 
difficult task to dislodge the rats, for they passed like 
lightning from one building to another. Six small ones 
was the sum total of the afternoon’s sport, but the old 
man said he would bring his gun in the evening and 
lie in wait for the bigger ones. So just before dusk 
he arrived, and took up his position on a box in full 
view of the probable path of the rodents. As we had 
supper that evening we heard the old man popping 
away at our enemies. He had great patience, had this 
old rat-catcher, and he sat for hours waiting for the 
chance of a shot. The last I heard of him that night 
was that amongst the killed was the mother, and he 
hoped to bag the father! The darkness, however, pre- 
vented him from any further slaughter, and we must 
be satisfied with this attempt to rid us from a pest that 


at times became a serious anxiety, as several chickens 
have been missed lately. Twopence a head for the rats 
and a shilling for putting the ferrets to work (this last 
item is supposed to balance any loss of ferrets) is not 
expensive when you take into account departed chicken, 
and food consumed. 


(To tue Epiror oF THE ‘‘ PRAcTICAL TEACHER.”) 
Dear Srtr,—‘ Novice” is slightly in error in saying the queen 
bee lays three kinds of eggs. The queen has the power of laying: 
at will two kinds of eggs—namely, impregnated and unimpreg- 
nated. This faculty, termed parthenogenesis, was discovered 
by Dzierzon in 1849. 

The impregnated egg will produce either a worker or a queen, 
which is simply a matter of feeding; the unimpregnated egg 

roduces a drone. The germ feeds on the substance of the egg 
or three days, when it hatches into a small white grub. In the 
case of a worker the grub is fed on a special food prepared in 
the chyle stomach of the bee, called royal jelly, for three days 
after hatching, when it is weaned and given coarser food; to 
produce a queen the liberal feeding is continued for six days, 
when the cell is sealed up. The queen emerges from her cell on 
the sixteenth day after the laying of the egg, and the worker on 
the twenty-second day. 

Leuchardt states that the female genital organs begin to de- 
velop on the third day after hatching, and that the royal jelly 
encourages their development, while the coarser food of the 
worker arrests it. Thus we have the queen a perfect female 
and the worker an immature one. A special cell is always pro- 
vided for a queen; and if in a queenless hive there should be 
brood less than four days old, the bees will themselves rear 
another queen. If there is no brood so young, a worker may 
acquire the power to lay eggs, which, however, produce only 
drones. A queen will after about four years develop into a 
drone-breeder, having used up her supply of semen. 

If any of your readers would like to go in for beekeeping, I 
would recommend them to get the /rish Bee Guide, by Rev J. 
G. Digges, published, I think, by Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
It is, t think, the best and cheapest book on the market for the - 
beginner.—I remain, yours sincerely, W. H. Smirnwuire. 


CUMBERLAND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, 
Cockgrsmoutn, Judy 1910, 











PRACTICAL NOTES ON SCHOOL 
GARDENING FOR AUGUST. — 


BY BRUCE COOK, F.R.H.S8., CHINGFORD. 


FLOWER CULTURE. 


HE herbaceous border should be cleared of dead leaves 
and stems that have carried flowers. Another thin mulch- 
ing of well-rotted or short manure should be applied. Look 
over the labels to see if any need rewriting. It is a good plan 
to save the seeds of some varieties, and give them to the boys 
when they are ripe. It is an extraordinary fact that so much 
seed is wasted by our gardeners, when, with a little care and 
trouble, most of it can be easily kept and ripened. 

Annuals and biennials, if sown in June or July, should be 
** pricked out ” (vide lesson in July issue). They may be “ pricked 
out” into boxes, or, in some instances, direct into the flowering 

uarters, if the ground is ready for them. So much, however, 
epends upon the soil. If the soil is very heavy and cold, some 
of the more tender varieties 
should be wintered in a frame, 
if you possess one. But in 
light, well drained soils, they 
may be sown where they are 
intended to bloom, taking care 
to thin early and thoroughly 
in order to expose the plant 
to the sun and air, as this 
hardens them and prepares 
them for winter frosts. 

Everlusting flowers (Heli- 
chrysum) should be in full 
bloom during August and 
September. ey should be 
grown in all the plots. For 
the last two seasons we have 
raised a sufficient number of 
plants for a row in each plot, 
and a few to give toeach lad for 
home growing, and all from 
two penny packets of seeds. 
Perhaps no annual is appreci- 
ated by the mothers as this 
one, for when dried the flow- 
ers can be tied up in bunches, 
and kept for twelve months. 
They should be cut about 
midday when in a dry state. 
Last August, late in the 
month, we cut sufficient for 
each lad to take home a nice 
bunch. Upon inquiry, I find 
several still have them pre- 
served at home; and remem- 
ber they have brightened up 
their homes during the dreary 
winter, when ordinary flowers 
are scarce. 

Chrysanthemums, early-flow- 
ering, should be kept well 
staked. A few should be 
grown in the general plot, as 
they are, in most soils, per- 
fectly hardy, and provide blooms from August (or even earlier) 
until cut down by the frost. 

Dahlias should be well watered during dry, hot weather. The 
ground round the roots should be well mulched, as this checks 
evaporation. Being gross feeders, dahlias repay for a generous 
supply of nutriment in the shape of manure of various kinds. 
Soot sprinkled round the roots not only keeps away slugs, etc., 
but stimulates growth. ‘Clay’s” is also a grand and safe 
chemical manure to apply. I remember wanting to force some 
dablias for an autumn show some few years ago, and used “ soot 
and Clay’s”” alternately each week with marked success. 

If large specimen blooms are required, the side growths should 
be thinned out severely. Tying should be carefully carried out. 
Good stakes, at least an inch square and five feet in length, should 
be used. They should be painted green to within a foot or so 
of the end which is to be driven into the ground. This end 
should be sharpened and tarred. 

We are growing about two dozen cactus, and a few pompon, 
show and fancy varieties. These we obtained from Dobbie and 
Co., the dahlia specialists of Rothesay, N.B. Great attention 
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should be paid to secure tying, otherwise during September, 
when growth is rampant, they get blown about, and often broken. 
No doubt the Editor will find room later on to publish some 
further notes and illustrations from our own photographs of 
the autumn queen of outdoor flowers. 

“ Layering’ is an easy way of raising new plants without 
severing the parts from the parent plant, as is the case with 
“cuttings.” We will deal with both of these interesting garden- 
ing operations fully in later issues. 

This month we purpose taking a short practical lesson on “ layer- 
ing carnations.” The operation can be performed in late July, 
but is most commonly carried out in early August. 

Before giving the lesson, if the soil is heavy and clayey round 
the plants, get some of the boys to obtain some sandy road- 
sweepings. Have this sifted and mixed with an equal quantity 
of leaf mould. Then place a good covering, two inches in depth, 
of the mixture of sand and leaf mould round each plant to be 
layered. Also get the lads to cut some wooden pegs like the 
accompanying diagram. Let them be about 3 inches from 
A to B, and say an inch from B to C. These may be cut from 
pea sticks, or other suitable branches. Or, if these are scarce, 





A PracticaL Lesson tn HEDGE-CUTTING. 


thin long iron staples may be used, or even large long stout 
hairpins. Whichever you use, see tbat all are in readiness before 
the lesson begins. 

Arrange the class in a semicircle, at such a distance that all 
can see the teacher as he proceeds with the work and hear the 





instructions. Select good strong-growing side shoots of suffi- 
cient length, generally from seven inches to ten inches in length. 
A point to be remembered is not to layer shoots that have- 
produced flower stems. 

































































His FPrast Arremer at Hepce-TeiMMING. 


Carefully strip off the foliage from the point where it springs 
from the main stem to within five or six inches of its growing 
point. Then. with a sharp knife (a budding knife will do nicely) 
make a clean cut through the under side of the shoot, taking: 
care not to sever the shoot from the t plant, making the 
cut towards the tip of the shoot. Make the cut about an inch 
op so in length through a node, in the middle of two 
nedee (or joints), and finishing a any 5 between two 
ne 

Take care not to bruise the cut portion or “ tongue,”’ as it is 
called. Keep this “tongue” open where it is separated from 
the shoot’ by means of a small stone. Then carefully peg the 
stioot down into the prepared soil. If you do not 
keep the tongue open, it will grow to the shoot 
agam instead of forming roots. 

Then cover the part of the shoot from which 
you —— the foliage (or “ grass,” as it is 
teehmically called) with an inch or so of the sifted 
soil, and water well through a fine rose. 

In about eight or nine weeks the layers will have 
rooted from the tongue. Care should be taken 
when lifting the rooted lavers, as the roots on the 
young layer are very fragile. 

N.B.—It is of the greatest importance to see 
that the layers are well watered during any spell 
of hot, dry weather. 


VEGETABLES. 


Coleworts may be planted on vacant ground. 
They should be put in about 9 inches or a foot 
apart. They come in handy when greens are 
scarce. 

Herbs should be cut and dried. Instead of tying 
them up in bunches and hanging them up in a 
room until wanted for use, they should be cut 
and dried, and then bunc hed up and put into 
peper bags of suitable size, with the ends of the 
stems projecting through the mouth of the bag, which should be 
fastened round the stems. This keeps the herbs clean, and free 
trom dust and other impurities. 

Potatoes should be dug as they ripen. It is a good plan early 
in August to spray the late varieties of potatoes with an insecti- 
cide as a prevention against the potato disease. Do not wait 
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til) the potato disease (Phylophthora 
infestans) has got a good hold of 
the crop, as it will sometimes kill 
the haulm (or tops of the potatoes) 
in a week. ‘“ Abob” ig a good in- 
secticide to use, and the Abol 
syringe with. the inverted nozzle 
enables you to syringe the under- 
neath side of the leaves as well as 
the top. You can tell when the 
haulm is suffering from an attack 
of this disease by the appearance of 
brown patches on the leaves. 

Celery should be copiously watered, 
occasionally with manure water. 
The leaves should also be dusted 
again and again with soot or lime 
to keep away the pests of various 
kinds. Celery that was planted out 
early may have its first “ earthing 
up.” 

Onions should be taken up if ripe. 
They may be exposed to the sun and 
air to ripen until the tops die back. 

August is the month to sow 
“autumn onions,” or “ winter 
onions,” as they are sometimes 
called, that come in so handy for 
pulling in early sprin; ing for ‘ — 
Dobbie’s “ Large | Red Tripoli ” 
“Giant Rocca” are two wn 
varieties that can be recommended. 
They should be sown in rows about 
fifteen inches apart. Make the drill, 
say, an inch in depth, and should 
the weather be very dry give the 
drill a good soaking with water 
before sowing. This causes quick 
germination. As these onions are 
to stand the winter frosts, they 
should be thoroughly exposed to 
wind and sun, which hardens them 
somewhat. For the same reason they should be well thinned. 

Turnips should be sown early in the month on any ground 
cleared of potatoes. They must be sown thinly, and with good 
treatment will be ready for winter use. 

Winter spinach may be sown as recommended for turnips. 
Priekly Seeded is very hardy and suitable for autumn sowing. 

Tomatoes planted in the open:should be well watered in dry 
weather. They should be watered through the rose over the 
mulching. By so doing the nutriment contained in the mulch- 
ing is washed down to the roots; Another good plan suggested 
to me by a lad in the gardening class is to rake away the mulch- 


»” 


ing from over the roots, apply a good dressing of “ May's” or 





LAYERING A CARNATION SHoorT. 


soot, well water, and then replace the mulching. All side growths 
from the axils of the leaves should be piached cut, as outdoor 
tomatoes should be grown on the “ single stem ” system. 

All vegetables should be pulled when ready, and the rubbish 
raked up and burnt when dry. 

Marrow: should be well watered, and also ridge cucumbers. 
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Hedge-trimmung.—Each school garden should, if possible, be 
bordered with a growing hedge of evergreen privet, golden privet, 
or myrobella plum. This gives the lads a chance of having a 
practical lesson in hedge trimming and clipping. If there is not 
already one growing at the garden boundary, you can cheaply 
procure plants of the various kinds of hedging plants, and plant 
them any time between November and March. Nothing looks 
nicer than a neatly-cut hedge. The teacher should first of all cut 
a portion ; first the top and then the sides. See that the shears 
are sharp and well oiled. The elder boys of the class should then 
try their hands. The others should stand round watching with 
critical eyes. (See photos.) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Novice.—Glad you like these notes, and that you find them 
useful. Yes; I think still that it would be a mistake on your 

rt. 

W forsee. —1 am posting you a recipe for making “ Bordeaux 
Mixture.” Candidly, I use “ Abol” for all garden syringing 
because of its non-poisonous qualities. If you write to Mr. 
White Beltring, Paddock Wood, mentioning my name, he will 
ladly send you an interesting booklet on garden pests, etc. 
F don't like poisonous washes of any kind, especially with children 
about. 

West Country.—I should not like to say. 

Camera.—I do not pretend to be a prize photographer, but 
I have managed to take all the photos illustrating these notes 
so far. I use an “ Aldis” lens with my 4 plate camera, and 
generally stop down to F. 11. 

A. B.—See answer to “‘ Lady Teacher” in the May number 
of the Practical Teacher. Why, one of the best written books 
on school gardening was compiled by a lady (Madeline Agar). 
Its only fault is the lack of illustrations. With the exception 
of the rough digging, you can practically teach your girls. Try; 
but wear stout boots in wet weather. 

Sussex.—Transplant fruit trees as soon as the leaves turn 
brown, if you are in a hurry. Otherwise, wait till the leaves fall. 

BrcinnER, Rura, and Toots refer to former issues. I do 
not mind lending “‘ Rural” a book on the subject if he sends me 
three stamps to pay postage, and returns the book, say, in two 
months. 

Bres.—Yes, I kept bees for some years, and had the honour 
of being on the committee of the Essex Beekeepers’ Association 
for two or three years. Take my advice and join the County 
Beekeepers’ Association. Try an observatory hive after you 
oe accustomed to the use of an ordinary frame hive, but not 

ore 

ReGcutak ReapEr.—Take up gardening as a “ hobby,” and 
ride it for all it is worth. You will work better, your health 
will improve, and you will “sleep well.” It also creates a 
healthy appetite. 
|: Review.—The “One and All” penny pamphlets are well 
worth the nimble penny at which they are published. They 
are written by experienced horticulturists, and with one or two 
exceptions are suitably illustrated. I can strongly recommend 
them. 

' Note.-- Those correspondents who are not answered this month 
(owing to lack of space) will either get a letter from me or re- 
ceive attention in the next issue. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


MINUTE oF THE BoaRD oF Epvucation, dated June 25, 1910. 





The Regulations for Public Elementary Schools both in Eng- 
land and in Wales, which came into operation on Ist August 
1909, are hereby modified as follows :— 

(1) For Article 58 (b) the following Article is substituted :— 

58 (b) The Board must be satisfied that provision has 
been made for the medical inspection of all children ad- 
mitted to the school in the year, and of all children who 
are expected to leave school in the year—the year in each 
case being the twelve months ending on the 31st of July. 

(2) Schedule I.E. is cancelled. 

The provisions of this Miaute will come into operation on Ist 
August 1910. 

Given under the Seal of Office of the Board of Education on 
Saturday, June 25th, Nimeteen hundred and ten, and pre- 
sented to Parliament pursuant to the 97th Section of the 
Elementary Education Act, 1870, to lie on the Tables of 
both Houses for one month. 


ROBERT L. MORANT. 
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NATURE NOTES FOR AUGUST. 


BY RICHARD MORSE. 


HE countryside now begins to show signs of approaching 
autumn, and although many summer blossoms still linger 
on, comparatively few fresh flowers burst into bloom during 
August. Probably this partly explains the fact that so many 
teachers neglect Nature study towards the end of the summer 
months, complaining that there is nothing new and interestin 
to talk about, such as was always the case during May an 
June. Fortunately, however, there is no ground whatever for 
such an idea, if one will only go to work in the right way. Natur- 
ally enough, during a long spell of very hot and dry weather, 
many favourite June flowers wither and die, especially in open 
and sandy situations; and any one taking a ramble in such 
neighbourhoods, or even by many banks, fields, and waysides, 
in late summer is likely to be somewhat disappointed, But 
moist meadows, woods, bogs, and streams teem with abundant 
vegetation, and that of a most interesting nature. 


BLADDERWORT. 


In the pools and ditches of our marshy lands is to be found 
the wonderful bladderwort (Utricularia vulgaris), a highly in- 
teresting aquatic plant. One can hardly call it a common 
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species, but where it does occur there are 
usually abundant specimens, and these may 
very easily be gathered quite intact for obser- d 
vation and experiments. Those living in the 
neighbourhood of the Norfolk Broads and adja- 
cent marsh lands probably know the plant quite 
well, for its long racemes (about eight or ten 
inches) of handsome yellow (or orange) flowers 
are a conspicuous feature there during the 
late summer months. (Fig. 1.) 

The whole plant Pa be lifted from the 
water, and its general appearance and peculiar 
structure carefully noted. It is in reality a 
rootless plant, although the older botanists 
were not of this opinion, but it has slender 
stems and finely divided leaves, which the inex- 
perienced might easily mistake for roots ; and 
amongst these leaves are to be found scores of 
tiny bladders, from which the plant derives its 
name. (Fig. 2.) 

Each bladder is really a modified leaflet, 
from one-tenth of an inch to one-fifth of an 
inch in length, and closed by a transparent sort 
of trap-door or valve, which can easily be 
opened by pressure from the outside, but which 
closes immediately that pressure is released. t 
It forms therefore a most effectual trap for Fig. 1. —Com- 
numerous tiny inhabitants of the water, which 
once having entered the vesicles cannot again 
escape. As to the reason why the creatures 
enter nothing definite seems to be known, 
but it may be merely curiosity on the part of the water fleas 
(usually the commonest of the prisoners) that impels them to 
push open the tiny door and enter the prison from which escape 
is impossible. There is, moreover, a certain gummy substance 
to be found exuding from glands near the entrance, and this 
may perchance assist in attracting the minute crustaceans, and 
thus allure them to their fate. 





mon _ bladder- 
wort (Utricu- 
laria vulgaris). 





Fig. 2.—A, Submerged portion of bladderwort, showing much- 
divided leaves and bladders. B, Single bladder enlarged. 


Although no digestive process takes place, as in the sundew 
and similar plants, these tiny animals entrapped by the bladder- 
wort are decomposed by bacteria, and the resulting products 
finally absorbed by the plant. Experiments, indeed, have shown 
that bladderworts deprived of minute animal life ofttimes become 
sickly, and do not appear to thrive nearly so well as when grow- 
ing in their natural habitat. 
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An old work on botany in the possession of the writer states 
that the bladders in the early stages are filled-with water, and 
80 keep the plant at the bottom of the pool or ditch; but that 
when it becomes necessary for it to rise and produce its flowers 
and seeds, the bladders become filled with air, and so the plant 
floats, Asa matter of fact, however, the peculiar vesicles them- 
selves have no connection whatever with the sinking and float- 
ing of the plant, for one may easily demonstrate that the plant 
still floats if all the bladders are full of water, or even if they 
be removed altogether. 

The bladderwort, however, is a perennial plant, and as the 
cold weather approaches it sinks to the bottom of the water, 
where it remains as a more or less clustered mass until the follow- 
ing spring. It then again produces its curious insect-traps, 
rises to the surface of the water, and becomes once more a per- 
fect plant. 

Some Parasitic Prants. 


Although the mistletoe is well known to practically every one 
as 8 asite, comparatively few seem to realise that we have 
many other wild plants common in meadows and woodlands 
that are also parasitic, or at any rate partially so. Those re- 
siding in rural distelets would do well to search the borders of 
every field of clover available, for in such places grow two at 
least of our interesting parasites—the clover dodder (Cus- 
cuta trifolii, not a native ies, but supposed to have been 
introduced with clover seed from the Continent), and the lesser 
broom-rape (Orobanche minor). 

The dodders (of which there are many species) belong to the 
same natural order as the pretty convolvulus of our gardens, 
which they resemble in their habit of twining their slender stems 
round other objects as a means of support. The species ahove 
mentioned (C. trifolii) has of late years become very common 
in some parts of the eastern counties; indeed, far too common 
from the agriculturist’s point of view, for one may frequently find 
several large patches of clover in one field rendered totally use- 
less. by the destructive action of this small, harmless-looking plant. 
In common with the other species (which infest nettles, heaths, 
and other plants), the clover dodder has no leaves, and small 
bell-sha flowers clustered ther in a more or less globular 
head. In this particular species the flowers are quite white, 
and the thin straggling stems have a pretty reddish tint. (Fig. 3.) 





Fig. 3.—Clover dodder (Cuscuta trifolii) twining round host. 


The life history of the dodders is one of great interest, and 
may be studied by all who will take the necessary care and 
trouble. All our species are in bloom during the month of 
August, and ripe seeds may usually be gathered up till fairly 
late in September. If not collected just at the right time, the 
seed-pods burst, and the seeds will consequently be scattered 
in all directions and lost. They remain on the ground in a 
dormant condition for many months, and do not germinate until 
quite late in the following spring—apparently a wise provision 
of Nature to allow the host-plants to become sufficiently far 
advanced to be capable of supplying the necessary sustenance 
for the parasite. hen at last germination takes place, a tiny 
root bursts forth and grows towards the soil, but for some time 
the stem remains hidden. Sustained by the food stored in the 
seed, it soon elongates and commences a series of cireumnutatory 
movements, as if endeavouring to find a suitable host. If it 
be successful in its “‘ search,” tiny growths penetrate the living 
plant, and the necessary organic food-stuffs, which it is itself 
totally unable to elaborate, are thus mercilessly drawn from the 
unfortunate host, and the parasite now makes rapid progress 
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towards maturity ; while at the same time the lower part of the 
plant withers and dies away, as any connection whatever with 
the soil is now quite unnecessary. Should the thread-like stem, 
on the other hand, be unsuccessful in its search for a suitable 
host, the circumnutation ceases; and although the tiny seedling 
still may continue to live in a practically dormant condition 
for several weeks, it must, of course, ultimately die without 
oe further growth, as it has no means whereby the 
necessary food materials for its upbuilding can be obtained. 

The broom-rapes are by no means commen plants, but per- 
sistent searching is usually rewarded by the discovery of at 
least one species. The lesser broom-rape mentioned above 
occurs in immense quantities in some clover fields, but it does 
not seem to be very widely distributed. Another species, the 
greater broom-rape (Orobanche major), is of fairly frequent occur- 
rence, and grows parasitically upon the roots of various legumi- 
nous shrubs—such, for instance, as broom and gorse. As is the 
case with the dodders, the broom-rapes are really leafless herbs; 
and being totally destitute of chlorophyll are entirely dependent 
— other plants for their supply of organic food materials, 
o detailed descriy tion is necessary for the identification of these 
plants, for they immediately strike one as something quite out 
of the ordinary, chiefly, perhaps, on account of the —  aoas ter 
ing brownish tint instead of the accustomed green. 

Broom-rape seedlings are most interesting and remarkable ; 
the usual seed-leaves are not to be found, but only, as it were, 
a thin thread-like root. If this should fail to find the roots of 
a suitable host, it does not long remain alive, as it appears 
itself to have no power whatever of absorbing food materials 
from the soil. If, on the contrary, the required roots be “‘ found ” 
by the seedling, a perfect plant is likely soon to result from the 
necessary union. The late Rev. C. A. Johns has told us that it 
is said that the seeds may in many cases remain hidden in the 
earth for several years without any germination taking place ; 
but that if they should touch the roots of a plant capable of 
supplying their needs, they at once begin to germinate, and quickly 
become attached to their host, at the expense of which they 
produce their quaint brownish scales and still quainter flowers. 


Notgs oN AQUARIA. 


The “extemporised aquaria,’ mentioned last month, form 
excellent receptacles for keeping the various aquatic insects and 
their larve in captivity, and from these creatures one may 
obtain an endless amount of instruction and entertainment. 
The habits of many are most interesting to watch, and the study 
almost always has a strange fascination for one’s pupils, who 
seem almost never to tire of acquiring further knowledge re- 
specting the life histories of these denizens of pond and stream. 


THe Marorvep Water Beetre (Dytiscus marginalis). 


The margined water beetle is quite a favourite with many 
keepers of aquaria (although some exclude it on account of its 
carnivorous habits), and it is so plentiful and widely distributed 
that no difficulty should be experienced in obtaining abundant 
specimens. A visit should be made to a pond that has a clear 
surface, or at any rate one that is not entirely covered with duck- 
weeds or pond weeds: a pond net with a fairly long handle will 
be required. This water beetle is compelled to rise frequently 
to the surface of the water to obtain its sup, lies of air for re- 
spiration, and may often be seen resting there with its head 
downwards, and the tip of its abdomen projecting slightly into 
the air. If none can be seen thus, a few minutes’ pause should 
be made, during which one should remain perfectly still; and if 
any of the beetles inhabit the pond, they will then almost cer 
tainly be seen to rise and take up the position above described. 
They frequently remain thus for some few minutes, but at other 
times dart below again as suddenly as they appeared, to re- 
appear again later. When they are in this characteristic posi- 
tion at the top of the water, a sudden dash should be made for 
them with the net, which will usually result in the capture of 
at least one specimen. 

The general appearance of the margined water beetle may be 
gathered from the illustration (Fig. 4). Its actual length is 
about one inch or one inch and a quarter, and in colour it is a 
dark brown or olive green above, but of a much lighter colour 
beneath. 

Being very actively carnivorous, this beetle should never be 
pnt into an aquarium witb other creatures, or it may easily 
do inestimable harm. It does not scruple to attack and devour 
small fishes, or even its own larve, and many cases are on record 
of its having broken the shells of various water snails with its 

owerful mandibles sufficiently to enable it to obtain the soft 
odies within. One of the wide-mouthed jars mentioned in 
these columns last month is a very suitable receptacle for this 
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fierce creature, it only being necessary to add a fair quantity 
of some aquatic weed to keep the water in good condition. 

The habits of this beetle in its small home are very interesting 
to watch. It should be noted that as its body is not so heavy 
as its own bulk of water, it rises naturally to the surface when 
paddling ceases; unless, of course, it anchor itself to some weed 
or other object below, which it not infrequently does. From 





Fig. 4.—The margined water beetle (Dytiscus marginalis). 


the position assumed when it is resting at the surface, it is 
obvious that the tail end is the lighter. When this rises above 
the surface, the raising of the hard wing-covers (elytra) to admit 
the air should be noticed. When lowered, they fit remarkably 
closely and well, and an air-tight space is thus formed between 
them and the body; this is filled each time the beetle rises to 
the surface, and the air afterwards continues to pass slowly 
into the air tubes (opening beneath the wing-covers) until the 
supply is exhausted. 

It should be mentioned that many beginners have lost their 
captive specimens of this beetle through not being aware of its 
power of flight. The jars should therefore be covered in such 
& way as to prevent this taking place, a piece of fine netting 
fastened on forming a suitable covering. The beetles usually 
fly by night; and the wings are, of course, exceedingly useful to 
them when the small pools which many of them inhabit become 
dry, for they are then enabled to seek more suitable quarters, 
where the food necessary for their existence may be obtained. 

In captivity, if the beetles be fed every day, only a small 
amount of food should be given; but perhaps every other day 
would be a better rule, for even tiny portions of dead animal 
matter left over will soon be the cause of an unhealthy and evil- 
smelling aquarium. Those who do not care to feed them on 
living creatures may like to know that small pieces of meat or 
fish will do as well. It is a good plan to hold a small piece in 
a pair of forceps. If the captive should not attempt to seize it, 
or even appear to notice it, the piece of food should be lightly 
touched against one of its long antennz (shown in the illustra- 
tion). If it be at all ready for food, it will no longer hesitate ; 
the feelers are undoubtedly very delicate and wonderful sense 
organs, for the meat and often the forceps as well are seized with 





Fig. 5.—Aquatic larva of margined water beetle. 


so sudden and firm a hold that it is almost impossible to free 
them from its grasp, and it will even permit itself to be roughly 
dragged in all directions rather than relax its hold on the delicate 
morsel. 

The larve of the margined water beetle are often found by 
ond-hunters, and like the beetles themselves are full of interest 
or those who have a taste for these pursuits. A rough sketch 

of one is given in Fig. 5, which should enable one to identify 
it when found, and an enlarged view of its head is shown in Fig. 6, 
where the sharp and conspicuous mandibles appear to better 
advantage. With these it rapidly clasps almost any small 
creature that may haplessly come its way, and then proceeds 
to extract the nutritive juices upon which it feeds and thrives. 
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Its position at the top of ‘the water is similar to that of the 
adult—that is, it remains suspended in an oblique position with 
head downwards and the tail appendages just above the sur- 
face. When about to pupate, it leaves the water and buries 
itself in the soil near by. The perfect insect sometimes emerges 
in a few weeks, and many of these live right through the winter, 
but others spend the cold months in the pupal state, from which 
the warm spring sun finally awakens them. 

The above brief notes on the life of this interesting beetle are 
not to be taken as exhaustive in any sense of the word; they 
are merely suggestive, and are intended to encdurage the keep- 
ing (or better still the rearing) of any and all aquatic beetles in 
a carefully attended aquarium, and in this way to develop the 
pupil’s powers of reasoning and clear thinking from direct ob- 
servation and experiment—always the most satisfactory way. 


Tue Harvest Mouse. 


The common house mouse is a well-known and usually much 
disliked little animal; but its interesting relations that inhabit 
our fields are, on the other hand, frequently quite unknown, 
even to dwellers in country districts. This is certainly to be 
regretted, for persisteat and patient searching will almost in- 
variably be repaid by the discovery of at least one species; and 
when once these pretty little creatures have heen seen in their 
netural haunts, and observations have been made on their 
amusing ways, one will feel that a great deal has been missing 
from his previous country rambles. 

During this month the harvest mouse (Mus minutus) in par- 
ticular should be continually sought for in the cornfields. Its 
nest is a beautiful structure, in size and shape almost like a 
cricket ball, and is built in quite a characteristic fashion between 
three or four stalks of corn. The animal itself is one of our 
smallest mammals, its body being only about two or two and 
a half inches in length, and on account of its minute size it is 
able to rest comfortably on the ears of corn while engaged in 
nibbling at the grains contained therein. 
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Fig. 6.—Head of larva shown in Fig. 5 (much enlarged). 


It is interesting to note that the animal in descending from 
its home to the ground makes considerable use of its tail as a 
prehensile organ; indeed, the last quarter of an inch of it is 
specially adapted for that purpose, being much softer and more 
flexible than the upper part. 

The harvest mouse is fairly common, and generally we dis- 
tributed over England; but it is probably unknown in Ireland 
and the north of Scotland. In situations where it thrives, it not 
infrequently rears two or three little families during the warm 
months of the year; but as winter approaches it stores away & 
supply of food in a hole in the ground, in this respect resembling 
the better-known squirrel. . 





Proressor RipPMANN proposes to deliver in the autumn a short 
course of lectures for modern language teachers. There will be 
five lectures from 10.15 to 11.45 a.m. on October 1, 15, and 29, 
and November 12 and 26, on Phonetics, in which the sounds of 
English will be made the basis, French and German sounds being 
compared and contrasted ; and five lectures from 12.15 to 1.15 
on the same days, dealing with Methods of modern langu 
teaching. It is intended that the lectures shall be of direct use 
to teachers in their daily work, and there will be opportunities 
for the discussion of difficulties. The lectures will Me iven at 
Queen’s College, 43 Harley Street, W. The fee for the Phonetics 
lectures alone is 7s. 6d., for the Method lectures alone 5s.; for 
both courses 10s. All communications about these lectures 
should be addressed to Professor Rippmann (at 45 Ladbroke 
Grove, London, W.), from whom a detailed syllabus of the 
course can be obtained. 








Our Needlework Column. 





BY J. A. FLEMING, AUTHORESS OF ‘‘ COMMON-SENSE NEEDLEWORK.” 


COMFORTABLE CLOTHING FOR 
SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


(Continued from page 64.) 


Patterns and their Use.—No full-sized garments will 
be described. They are too large and cumbersome for 
children to handle, and their completion is too far out 
of sight for the enthusiasm to be kept up until the 
end is reached. Small garments are better for teaching 
Pp and for school children, who are more likely 
to interested in something they may wear them- 
selves, and which will revive the pleasure experienced 
in its production every time it is worn. For that reason 
two or three small garments are preferable to one large 
one. Variety produces interest, enlarges experience, 
and eliminates the monotony inseparable from a full- 
sized garment—bhaving, to children’s eyes, interminable 
seams. 

As so many people obtain their patterns from friends 
or journals, a few simple directions regarding their use 
will not be out of place. The pattern itself should be 
designed on simple Bines. Where possible, the exact size 
should be secured, to prevent waste in the cutting-out 
of material. Notice whether seam, hem, and tuck 
allowances are made or not. Place the paper pattern 
on the child for which it is intended, to see if any altera- 
tion is needed. Bought patterns have usually perfora- 
tion marks to indicate where they should join, or how 
they should be placed on the material. As far as pos- 
sible arrange each section to fit into each other on the 
material without waste, not forgetting the right way of 
the material. The selvedge or warp threads, which are 
always the strongest way of the material, should there- 
fore run lengthwise, to bear the heavier strain in cutting, 
making, and wearing. Selvedge is made by the woof 
or cross threads passing over and under the long warp 
threads, interlacing with the warp threads at the edges 
of the material. A simple illustration of this occurs 
in the darning of a hole in a stocking. The loops at 
the edge would make a selvedge if the strands were drawn 
tightly. Thus it is that, in cutting, the part of the 
garment that must stand the heaviest strain (the long 
way of any garment) is placed to the straight edge of 
the material. 

Patterns should be pinned carefully to the material, 
commencing first in the middle and working towards 
the edges, keeping the pattern smooth. If pinned round 
the oe first, they often become puckered in the 
middle. Sometimes it is advisable to chalk or pencil 
round the pattern before cutting. The cutting-out 
table should be smooth, even, and flat. 

Scissors.—Practice is needed to ensure free and easy 
use of the scissors. They should be opened as wide as 
possible each time, to give a free, clean cut into the 
material. Chopped, snipped, or unevenly cut edges are 
often difficult to Sulaion. Children require to be 


taught how to use scissors properly, otherwise they will 
hack or snip the material. Squares, triangles, curves, etc., 
cut from old exercise books, will form suitable practice. 

Cutting-out.—Two main rules are to be observed— 
(1) That the selvedge way of all garments extends from 
the neck downwards, except in the case of bands, which 





always go round ; (2) the length way of the pattern is 
laid on the length way of the material. 

Width of Materials.-—These vary from 28 to 42 inches. 
Calculation is required to find which width is the best 
to use for any particular class of garment. 

In this connection it is & good plan for a teacher to 
make a roll of brown paper formed of joined sheets, 
until she has a 3-yard loath of 32 inches wide. An- 
other, 36 inches wide, would help to demonstrate 
economy. Brown paper is better than the same length 
of calico, which would not show up the pattern so well 
in front of a large class. Pupils could ion be allowed 
to plan out the pattern to the best advantage. One 
side could have a few sprigs, or other simple pattern, 
drawn in coloured chalk to represent print, so that the 
added difficulty of arranging patterns on such materials 
could be demonstrated. 

When straight edges are required, the material 
should, where possible, be torn. Curves need careful 
and exact cutting. Careful fixing is the first step 
towards good work, and time spent over the securing 
of that is not wasted. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER AND 
MAKING UP GARMENTS. 


Band-making.—All bands must be selvedge, or warp 
way of the material, as it is stronger and does not 
“ give,” as the weft way does. They must be long 
enough to allow the buttonhole to come quite over the 
under part. At least 24 inches beyond the actual size 
required should be allowed for turnings and wrap- 
over. Waist and knee bands for growing children— 
especially those of woollen materials—may be made 
even longer than required at first, to allow for develop- 
ment or running-up in washing. If the button is placed 
further back, it can be sewn nearer the end when needed. 

To make a Round Band.—Stitch the ends together on 
the wrong side. Open the edges to flatten the join. 
Turn down the outer edges of the band, and fold it 
through the middle with the raw edges inside. Crease 
it well to keep it straight. 

Open Bands may have the ends either stitched on 
the wrong side or seamed on the right side. Woollen 
bands that will not crease may be tacked on both sides. 
Unless the band is feather-stitched, the tackings should 
remain until the band is sewn on the garment. Feather- 
stitching is more easily applied before than after the 
band is affixed. Find the middle of both band and 
garment, and pin them together on the right side. Place 
pins at the half and quarters ; also see that the garment 
fits exactly into the ends of the open band. 

Arrange pleats or gathers in their proper places, 
tacking them if there is any danger of slipping down 
below the band. 

Fixing Band to Gathers—Pin them together in the 

laces already nared. Fasten the cotton firmly. A 
a" may be used for tacking. Point the needle up- 
wards, and take a vertical stitch }-inch long through 
both band and gathers. A horizontal stitch often moves 
the gathers out of their place. 

Sew the band on the right side. Tack the band down 
on the wrong side, so that the edge of the fold comes 
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exactly behind that of the front. Neglect of this pre- 
caution often results in the band being askew. 

Fronts of Nightdresses and Chemises.—It will be found 
easier to work the tucks and feather-stitching and to 
make the front pleat before joining the sides up, as the 
garment is lighter to hold and more easily handled. If 
vents are made sufficiently long they are less likely 
to tear. A strip of tape or material hemmed to the 
bottom of the opening makes it stronger. 

Joining Different Materials—Flannelette is treated as 
calico, unless it is very thick, when it is sewn as flannel. 

Flannel joins are run and herring-boned. A back- 
stitch here and there in the running stitches makes a 
stronger join. The raw edge is herring-boned where it 
would be hemmed in calico. Where further strength 
or a binding is required, galloon is used. It may be run, 
hemmed, or stitched at each edge. ; 

Calico.—Joins in calico are effected by means of run 
and fell, seam and fell, or by machinery. 

Print, being usually confined to outer garments, de- 
mands treatment whereby little is visible on the right 
side. It is accomplished by means of bodice or double 
French seam. The two raw edges are placed together, 
having the wrong side inside and the right side outside. 
These are tacked firmly one-eighth of an inch from the 
edge and run evenly below the tacking thread, which 
is removed after the running is finished. The work is 
now turned inside out. It is tacked again so as to 
enclose the raw edges, and finished by running or 
machining. No stitches are to be seen at all on the 
right side. 

Muslin, Silk, and thin materials generally may also be 
joined by means of the bodice seam. Very fine muslin 
needs the application of a mantua-maker’s hem, or a 
hemmed double seam, as it is sometimes called. It is 
quickly done, presents a neat appearance on the wrong 
side, and has only the working line visible between the 
folds. 

Both raw edges are placed together with their right 
sides inside. Turn these down to make a narrow single 
fold. Double them over again so as to form a hem. 
Hem through all the siz thicknesses. The stitches 
should show clearly through at the back, which, like 
the front, is on the wrong side of the garment. The join 
will be quite firm, standing in a ridge on the wrong 
side when the material is opened out, instead of being 
flat like a run-and-fell seam. It is especially adapted 
to such stuffs as are cut on the cross, as it prevents 
fraying and looks neat. 


NOTICE. 


Tue Editor greatly regrets that 
arrangements cannot be made 
for the writer of this column to 
correct regularly large parcels of 
needlework, but every effort will 
be made to meet the needs of 
teachers who wish for advice or 
guidance ; and if occasional speci- 
mens are sent, stamps for return 


should always be enclosed. 
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COMMON-SENSE CLOTHING FOR 
CHILDREN. 


CuiLp’s FLANNEL PertTicoart. 
(8 to 10 years.) 


“_ HE original was made up with the flannel bodice 
attached to the skirt, but the pattern is equally 
suitable for a detached flannel or calico bodice, to which 
the skirt, set into a straight calico band, can be buttoned. 
The three methods of using the pattern along with 
the making of each part separately are described below. 
A detachable bodice will be found very useful, as 
it may be worn with a kilted skirt, or for additional 
warmth under a blouse or jersey. It can also be used 
with woollen knickers, and sometimes it takes the place 








CuiLp’s FLANNEL Petticoat. 


of stays. There is less danger of a child taking cold 
by putting on thinner outer clothing if such a bodice 
be worn underneath. 

Suitable Materials —Flannel, viyella, nun’s veiling, 
flannelette, calico, and longcloth would also be appli- 
cable, but they are hemmed where the former are 
herring-boned. 

Amount of Material_—One and three-quarters yards 
thirty-two inches flannel will make a garment, as a 
flannel bodice is not lined. One and a half yards of 
flannel would be needed for one skirt, but this could be 
cut out of two and a half yards. A calico bodice would 
take one yard of calico, as it is formed of double material. 
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Front oF Bopice. 
Oblong, 13” by 9”. 8 to 10 years. 


To Drart THE Bopice. 


Front.—Take an oblong of paper 13” by 9”. 

Fold it twice each way. Mark the corners 

A, B, C, D. 

From A mark F @ of a division down. 

From A mark E 1} in. 

Draw a curve from F to E. 

From B mark G } of a division in and } down. 

Connect E and G by a straight line. 

From B mark H 1} in. and 1} down. 

From B mark I 1% down. 

Draw a curve from G to I, passing through H. 
Back.—Take an oblong 13” by 7”. 

Mark the corners A, B, C, D. 

From A mark E } down. 

From A mark F 1} in. 

Draw a curve from E to F. 

From B mark G } down and } in. 

Connect F and G by a straight line. 

From B mark H 1 down and 3 in. 

From B mark I 1% down. 

Draw a curve from G to I, passing through H. 
To cut out the Bodice——As the selvedges of flannel 

are usually coloured, they must be torn off. When 
they are white it is not necessary to do so. Cut off a 
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Back oF Bopice. 
Oblong, 134” by 7”. 


strip, 13$” long, for the bodice. Double this length- 
ways, and lay the line FC in the front bodice pattern 
to the fold, and the line EC in the back pattern to the 
selvedge. Pin the patterns firmly to the flannel, and 
cut round them carefully. 

To cut out the Skirt—Double the remaining length 
of flannel in two, and cut it across from selvedge to 
selvedge to form two widths. 

To make the Skirt.—Join the two widths by run-and- 
herring-bone. Longcloth, calico, flannelette, or nun’s 
veiling would be joined by run-and-fell, eeam-and-fell, 
or French seam, according to the material selected. 
Make a 2” hem round the bottom, and one or two 1” 
tucks according to the length. Two rows of feather- 
stitching (both worked in the same direction) may 
decorate the hem. A row may also be worked above 
the running stitches of the tucks, to allow them to be 
let down more-easily if needed. A good quality of silk 
should be selected for feather-stitching, or it will turn 
yellow with washing. Linen thread, lustrines, and 
D.M.C. cottons are all satisfactory substitutes. A 
cotton skirt would not require so decorating. 

To form the Vent or Placket.—Cut down the middle 
of one of the widths to 4 the depth of the skirt. A 
whole width will then come in front. Make a 1” hem 
on the right-hand side of the vent, and one 3” on the 
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THE 


left-hand side tapering to the bottom. Pleat the broad 
hem over the narrow one, and finish off by two rows 
of back-stitches on the right side, and a straight tape 
on the wrong side. 

The Top of the Skirt—Lay pleats to make the top 
the same size as the bodice or band into which it is to 
be inserted. The front should be left plain for about 
8” each side of the middle. There should be the same 
number of pleats on each side, and all should turn from 
the front to the back. 

To make the Flannel Bodice.—Join the sides and 
shoulders in the same way as the skirt. Herring-bone 
1” hems down each side of the back. Turn down, on 
to the wrong side, the raw edges of the neck and arm- 
holes, and tack them firmly. Tack galloon so as to 
cover the raw edges, easing it a little round the curves. 
Hem or run each edge of the binding to the flannel. 
Work four or five buttonholes, lengthways, on the right- 
hand back, and sew the same number of buttons on the 
left-hand side. Pin the middle and ends of the skirt 
to the middle and ends of the bodice, keeping the right 
sides inside. Make the ends meet evenly. Holding the 
bodice facing the worker, stitch the two together and 
neaten with galloon. 

To make a Calico Bodice.—This is usually formed of 
double material. The side seams of both bodice and 
lining are stitched together separately. Place them 
together with their right sides inside, and facing each 
other. Pin the edges at the shoulders and the top 
and bottom of the back. Run and backstitch or machine 
them about }” from the edge all round, except the 
straight bottom, which is left open to insert the skirt. 
Turn it inside out, and press the edges firmly to make 
them lie flat. Turn in the edges of the armholes, and 
seam round. Apply buttons and buttonholes as in the 
flannel bodice. A row of feather-stitching round the 
neck and sleeves to match the bottom adds to the 
appearance of the garment, as does also narrow lace. 

Make a line of tackings about 14” from the bottom 
to keep the edges even until the skirt is sewn in. Turn 
in the raw edges. Pin the ends and middle of the 
bodice to the corresponding parts of the skirt, and hem 
neatly across. Pin the bodice carefully on the wrong side, 
so that it lies quite even and flat, and finish by hemming. 

To make the Skirt separate from the Bodice. — Seam 
the bottom of the calico bodice, and neaten the flannel 
one by galloon. Sew on five buttons, one in the middle 
and one at each end, with one between on both sides. 
Take a strip of calico 4” wide, and the same size as the 
bodice to which the skirt is to be buttoned. Seam 
the ends, and fix and sew the skirt to it as in the calico 
bodice. Work buttonholes to correspond with the but- 
tons to which they are to be attached. 


ANSWER TO CORRESPONDENT. 


8. 8., Morecampe.—It is a pleasure to know that 
the scheme of work for small wheels so exactly meets 
your needs, and that the princess pinafore proved “ just 
the thing” for you. I am sorry that I am not able to 
fet you have “ directions for knitting suitable trimming 
for nightdresses, etc., about an inch in depth” this 
month, as we go to press rather earlier than usual, 
and I want to include a photograph of the pattern 
with the instructions. It will be ready for next month. 
Your request that I should “ correct specimens after a 
term’s work” requires some little consideration. I 
must consult the Editor. Much will depend on the 
demand for that sort of thing. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO BRITISH 
DECIMAL WEIGHTS AND 
BRITISH DECIMAL MONEY. 
BY P. MADDEN, RETIRED FIRST CLASS HEAD-TEACHER, 
SCHOOL 253, AT MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 
(Continued from page 763.) 


AILWAYS and roads measured with chains when 
they run into long distances become rather clumsy 
with figures: see underneath :— 


Chains. Miles. 


100 = 1} 
1,000 = 124 
10,000 = 125 


100,000 = 1,250 


Contrast with milos—1,000 yards standard :— 
Milos. Miles. 


44 = 25 
88 = 50 
176= 100 
1,760 = 1,000 
17,600 = 10,000 


Now observe that by booking in milos only the same 
number of figures are required as are used for miles; 
but the milos are superior to the miles, because any 
number of yards up to 999 can be added in the units 
period, which can be called furlongs, perches, and yards 
without any reduction, whereas the miles have to be 
multiplied by 1,760 and yards added. 

If the British were to adopt this decimal style of 
10 yards, 100 yards, 1,000 yards to be the perches, 
furlongs, and milos of the future up to any reasonable 
limit, see how easy becomes our alteration into metric 
distances :— 


: ‘ 14% Note.—I strove with myself 
1 yes 10 yards ; a metres. | whether or not to ask the British 
Furlong 100 yards = 914399 nif to make 2,000 yards the decimal 
Milo, 1,000 yards 914°3992 - \ mile ; it would be the mean be- 
10 Milde = 9143002 kilometres, (t¥een English and Irish miles, 
100 Milos = 91743992 but it produces reduction by 2 
1,000 Milos 914-3992 - in the thousands period, which 


“ is better avoided. 
The opposite table would also be easy for equivalents— 


1 Metre = 109361425 yards. 

Decametre = 10°9361425 yards. 

Hectometre = 109°361425 = 1 furlong, 9 yards. 

Kilometre = 1°093°61425 = 1 miloand 93 yds. -+ °614 yards. 
10 Kilometres = 10°936, etc. 10 milos and 936 yards. 

100 a = 109°361, etc. = 109 milos and 361 yards. 


Subjoined are some equivalents of milos rendered 
into miles :— 


2:2 milos = 1} miles. 88 milos= 650 miles. 
“e « 2 B » I » + MPs 
88 , = 5 ” 220 , = 125 ” 
76 , =10 pe 40 , = 20 , 
22 » =ih . 880 , = 0 , 
44 » = 25 ‘ 1,760 , #1000 , 


Milos, at any time, by having 3 cyphers affixed or 3 
figures for yards, are fully reduced, and therefore will 
always be superior to present 

So far as carpets, floor-cloths, plaster, or ceiling 
measures are concerned—we need not descend lower 
in our new scale than cent. yards—as they are .”. of an 
inch, almost three times smaller than an inch, and 
consequently exact enough for such measures. 

New Styie.—Find number of yards and the cost 
at 5s. 6d. per yard—carpet ‘75 yards wide to cover a 
room 5°25 yards long and 4°75 yards wide? The com- 
plete figures for this are only 65. By our present 
methods 95 figures are required. 
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For those who wish to calculate small areas by yards 
and decimals of yards, the following table and plan are 
given. But remember, “ All the British Islands have 
already been measured by Gunter’s chain, which was 
invented on purpose to obtain acres by a decimal plan.” 


SQUARE MEASURE. 


yds. yda, 
100 sq. mil. yds 1 sq. cent. yd. | ‘001 x 001 = 000001 sq. mil. yds. 
100 sq. cent. yds. = 1 sq. tenth yd. | ‘O01 x O01 = ‘0001 sq. cent. yds. 
100 sq. tenth yds. = 1 sq. yd | 1 ‘1 ‘Ol sq. tenth yds. 
100 sq. yds. = 1 sq. perch. |a x1 = 1 sq. yd. decimal plan. 
4,840 sq. yds. 1 acre. 10 x10 = 1 sq. perch (decimal). 


ADDITIONAL TABLE. 


60°57 yds. x 69°57 yds. = acre nearly, only requiring 151 sq. cent. yds. 
70 og, 70 " lyf, acres, 60 sq. yds. too much. 
100 oe x Ww * 2,3, acres sq. furlong. 
110 . «ae » = 2) acres. 
440 a «x. 2 a 40 acres exactly tr 8q. mile. 
1,760 o x ie » = 640 acres = 1 sy. mile. 
1,000 +» =X 1,000 im 206/74, acres = 1 sq. milo. 


Without any reduction yards and decimals of yards, 
as indicated in the new long measure, can be multiplied 
on the square measure decimal products, thus creating 
cubic measure. You can have such a product as 99 
tenth-yards, 80 square cent. yards, and 1 square mil. 
yard = ‘998,001 square yards. In cubic measure you 
can have in the product up to 999 cubic tenth yards, 
and up to the same number of cubic cent. and cubic 


mil. yards. 
CUBIC MEASURE. 


yds. yds. yds. 
Ol x OL x ‘Ol = 000001 cubic cent. yards. 
‘1 x cl x ‘1 = 001 cubic tenth yards. 
l- x* 1 x I+ =1 cubic yard = 27 cubic feet. 
10 %.«10 %*10 = 1000 cubic yards = cubic perch. 
TABLE CUBIC MEASURE. 

1,000 cubic mil. yards = 1 cubic cent. yard. 1,000,000 = a cubic yard. 
1,000 ,, cent. yards = 1 cubic tenth yard 1,000 ma " 
1,000 ,, tenthyards=1 ,, yard = 27 cub. ft. = 46,656 cub. ins. 


Most people will think that the division of a cubic 
yard into a million small cubes is small enough: few 
know that it requires 34 days, 5 hours, 46 minutes, 
40 seconds to count a million sovereigns—one each 
second—and to work 8 hours each day. 


MILOs AND MILEs. 


My object in recommending milos is to kill reduction 
of long measure as it exists. But as “mile” must 
remain before pupils for many weary years, I wish to 
place the pupil in an easy way of producing the miles 
for which he will be asked. Multiply the distance ex- 
pressed in milos and yards by 25, and divide by 44 to 
at least 3 decimals and remainder. 

The quotient will be miles, tenths, hundredths, and 
thousandths, with possibly a fraction. When great 
exactness is not required, the milos alone may be taken. 
176 milos = 100 miles: consequently, from London to 
Liverpool, 200 miles = 352 milos. Miles to milos—add 
to the mile its half and quarter, and 1 for each hundred. 


MEasurRE OF CaPAcirTy. 

The British people will never give up their gallon 
standard. A larger measure may be adopted, but the 
divisions upwards and downwards must depend on the 
gallon equal to 10 Ibs. of water at 62° F., Bar. 30. 
This temperature and pressure are much more pleasant 
and easier to attain than lowering the temperature to 
greatest density, etc. 

When scientific men work with small quantities of 
water, such as a cubic inch or even a gallon, small 
errors arise which, when multiplied, lead to error. 





While we require to retain the 10 lbs. weight of water, 
there is a difficulty about the cubic inches which, in the 
latest return, is given as 277-420 cubic inches for gallon. 

To destroy these errors, let a vessel be made to hold 
100 Ibs. of water. The capacity then should be, accord- 
ing to figures, 2774-2, etc., inches. The cube root of 
this number is 14-051 inches for the side of the cubical 
vessel. Also a cubical vessel the tenth of a yard for 
size should be experimented with. These two tests 
should give a fair average for a standard, and a standard 
unit be adopted. Cubic foot water at present is 62-288 
Ibs. ; the cubic yard water about 1681-787 lbs. 


THe GALLON AND ITs Drvisions. 


The best measure of capacity for any vessel is the 
weight of water it contains, so say scientists. I am a 
believer ! 

100 gallons water 1,000 lbs. = dec. ton water 


10 gallons water = 100lbs. = dec. cwt. ,, 
1 gallon water = 10 lbs. = dec. stone ,, 


‘1 tenth gallon water = new pint = 1 pound ,, 
‘Ol hundredth gallon = 5 pint = new ounce,, 
‘001 thousandth gallon = rhs pint = new dram ,, 


0001 ten-thousandth gallon = ,,4;5 pint = scruple __,, 


This ten-thousandth of gallon will only weigh 7 grains. 
The divisions below the new pint could be called liquid 
ounce, liquid dram, liquid scruple. One and a quarter 
new pint would be exactly the old or present pint. 
Some near division of the pint could be the standard 
glass of whisky, etc. 

I have now made an honest and earnest attempt, and 
proved to those who are interested in easy tables and 
easy calculations that, with slight changes on existing 
things, our own weights, measures, and money can all 
be calculated by the four simple rules, including, of 
course, a slight knowledge of decimals. Q.2£.D. 





A CORRECTION. 


Our readers may be interested in the following letter 
to the Daily News :— 


“The gentleman who tells you that the mooa and sun 
seem abnormally large near the horizon because they are 
then seen through a greater thickness of atmosphere than 
in other positions might put that theory to the proof. If 
it be the correct explanation there would be a real magnifi- 
cation of these bodies, and consequently an increase in 
their angular measurements. The mean angular diameter 
of the moon is rather more than half a degree—accurately, 
31 min. 8°8 sec.—and any circular object held between the 
moon and the eye at the distance where it (the object) 
subtends that angle will just hide the disc of the moon 
whether on the meridian or the horizon. At arm’s length 
a very small piece of cardboard—much smaller than a six- 
pence—will be found sufficient, and by its aid any one can 
ascertain the curious fact that the moon is not larger on 
the horizon than elsewhere, and that the denser atmosphere 
has no magnifying effect on it. What really causes this 
remarkable optical illusion,” he adds, “is, however, still 
something of a mystery; but comparison with terrestrial 
objects is the most feasible explanation, and the Rev. E. 
Ledger, ex-Gresham Professor of Astronomy, adopted this 
explanation in one of his lectures on the moon. This would 
account for the phenomenon as seen at sea, for the moon 
and sun low down are then unconsciously compared with 
the ocean area, a larger proportion of which is occupied by 
the lunar or solar discs than of the great expanse of the 
sky when they are viewed high up. The refraction of the 
atmosphere, which is most effective on the horizon, and 
causes the moon and sun to be actually seen before they 
rise and after they set, is quite a different phenomenon, 
and one quite understood.” 
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MODERN SCIENCE NOTES. 


BY J. G. M°INTOSH, B.SC., SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
GATESHEAD. 





A Naturat History Society iN THE MAKING. 


EN years ago the “Gateshead Teachers’ Natural 
History Society ”’ was founded by the late Mr. 
John Bidgood, B.Sc., F.L.S., himself a keen botanist 
and scientist. The object of the society was to pro- 
mote the study of natural history amongst its members 
by the reading of papers, field excursions, the collection 
and exhibition of specimens, and the formation of a 
library of standard reference works on natural history. 
Each member is expected to contribute actively in the 
affairs of the society. While primarily a teachers’ 
organisation, membership is not restricted to the pro- 
fession, but others interested in the objects of the society 
are heartily welcomed. 

From its inception the society has had a successful 
career. Its members have carried the scientific know- 
ledge which they have obtained into the school, and 
vivified their teaching of Nature study, local history 
and folklore, etc. 

The initial policy of the founders was to gain the 
active interest of the Education Authority. In this 
they were eminently successful; indeed the present 
president, Dr. Robert Anderson, is the chairman of 
the Primary Schools Committee. Rooms were placed 
at their disposal in the Secondary School, and every 
facility offered to what the authority recognised as an 
important educational movement in the history of the 
borough. Other members of the committee became 
active members of the society, and in this way came 
into actual working contact with the teaching pro- 
fession, no doubt to their mutual enlightenment. 

_ At the outset the society was thoroughly organised 
into different sections—botanical, entomological, geo- 
logical, microscopical, photographic, etc.—each section 
being placed in charge of some person who had special- 
ised in the work. The working expenses of the society are 
met by a small subscription of half a crown per annum. 

The society meets on an average once a month. In 
the summer the meeting takes the form of a field ex- 
cursion, at which each section works individually under 
the guidance of its leader. In the winter the meetings 
are held indoors, the results of the summer work re- 
corded, special lectures given on various scientific sub- 
jects, specimens exhibited, and discussions arising out 
of the work done take place. 

That the society has been able to carry out success- 
fully its original ideals says much for the foresight of 
its founder. During the last decade a collection of the 
local fauna and flora has been systematically made 
and recorded. In addition to the more or less common 
types, several interesting additions have been made to 
local records. 

One of the most noteworthy was the re-discovery in 
a remote corner of Northumberland of Linnea borealis, 
a plant so rare that it was deemed worthy of bearing the 
name of the great Linneus. This specimen now hangs 
in the Secondary School, together with another speci- 
men found by Sir James Simpson in Ravelrig Wood 
in 1845. For obvious reasons the writer prefers to keep 
its locality secret. 

Another noteworthy event was the identification by 
the present secretary, Mr. W. H. Young, F.L.S., F.Z.S., 
of Corallorhiza innata, a new English orchid. This 
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specimen was found on the Belsay Castle estate at 
the last outdoor excursion of the society. Hitherto 
its only known habitat has been in a few districts in 
Scotland. Lightfoot, who first made it known as a 
British species, saw it only in one place, and there 
sparingly, in a moist hanging wood on the south side 
of Loch Broom in Ross-shire. In 1805 it is recorded by 
Mr. James Bishop in small quantities in a wood six 
miles from Perth. Since then, as far as it has been 
possible to determine, its appearance until the present 
time has been unrecorded. 

In the entomological section a record has been kept 
of the various insects, moths, etc., found locally. In 
many cases their full life-histories have been worked out 
and photographs taken at all stages of their development. 

The geology of the district has been examined ; and, 
indeed, in every section the society has been extremely 
active. Much of this success is without doubt due to 
the readiness with which local landowners have per- 
mitted members to visit their estates. On more than 
one occasion they have been singularly honoured. On 
their last visit to Belsay, Sir Arthur Middleton, Bart., 
received them, and personally conducted them through 
his interesting castle. 

They are, I believe, the only society to which the 
museums and rooms of the College of Medicine, New- 
castle, have been opened freely. Two years ago the 
council of this college, through their president, Sir George 
Hare Phillipson, M.A., M.D., D.C.L., ete., received the 
society, threw open their physiological laboratories, 
and, as a more lasting result, opened several of their 
classes for the further study of physiology.and hygiene 
to the teaching profession. 

The society has also been in active touch with the 
Armstrong College of the University of Durham, and 
on many occasions has been addressed by members of 
the Board of Professors. They have also received as 
guests to their meetings other societies in Northumber- 
land and Durham. 

In its initial stages of development the society was, 
of course, largely dependent upon outside lecturers. It 
is interesting to observe that as it progressed it began 
to supply lecturers to other bodies in the district. 

Such, briefly, is an account of a movement which 
has been productive of much educational good. It has 
often been a reproach that the teacher is narrow in 
views, his horizon bounded by the walls of the class- 
room. This movement has removed that reproach. It 
has brought the teacher actively into contact with 
others, widened his horizon, and at the same time 
contributed greatly to the advancement of the status 
of the profession with the greater educated public. 

In addition to this, it has, in the words of its first 
president, “ built up a corporate feeling, a spirit of 
comradeship among its members, an inquiring attitude 
of mind amongst many, and really promoted the study 
of natural history amongst its members.” 

The writer has given this short account of a local 
educational movement in the hope that it may be 
useful to others of the teaching profession who may 
desire to embark on a like venture. He will be glad 
to give any information to inquirers. 


A SrmpLe ExperIMENTAL METHOD oF SHOWING 
THE Laws oF Fa.uine Bopigs. 


The following method of investigating the laws of a 
falling body gives good experimental results, and has 
the advantages of compactness and simplicity. 
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AB (Fig. 1) is a broad inclined plane about 16 inches 
square, and having a width of at least 11 inches from 
the side of the auxiliary plane C. It must be planed 
smoothly and evenly. 

The auxiliary plane C is about 5 inches long and 


cps 























provided with a groove, which is exactly parallel to 
the top and bottom of the plane AB. This groove 
must be constructed so that the ball D does not drop 
in peas from it on to AB. A convenient angle of 
inclination for both planes is about 15°. 

A sheet of plain paper about 8 by 10 inches is fastened 
to AB either by pins or a spring clip, which can be 
attached conveniently to the top edge of the plane. 

As teel motor ball is placed on C, and allowed to roll 
down and over the paper. Its path is observed, and 
the position found by trial on the auxiliary plane, where 
it must be released in order to cross the bottom of the 
paper at or near the far corner. 

e paper having been adjusted, so that the edges of 
the sheet are parallel to AB, and so that it just touches 
the foot of C, is covered with a sheet of ordinary carbon 
peper, and the ball released on C at the point previously 

etermined by experiment. The locus of D is traced 
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upon the™'paper. With a little practice several very 
satisfactory curves may be obtained. 
The paper is then divided by drawing any number 


of equidistant parallel lines (Fig. 2), starting from the 
edge FG at which the curve begins. This divides the 
curve into a number of parts, ab’, b’c’, etc., which are 
traversed by the ball in equal times. For the motion 
of the ball may be resolved into two velocities at right 
angles to each other, one across the plane, the other 
down the plane. The horizontal component is wholly 
due to the auxiliary plane, and remains constant on 
AB, the friction being inappreciable. The downward 
age is, of course, due to the inclination of the 
plane. 

The times may therefore be represented horizontally 
by ab, be, etc., while the downward distances covered 
in these times may be represented by bb’ during the 
first interval, cc’ during the first two intervals, ete. 
The ordinary deductions that s a ¢?, etc., may then be 
made by the students. 

The apparatus is easily constructed in the workshop, 
takes up little room, does away with the inaccurate 
timing which is characteristic of the usual text-book 
methods, and gives results which are accurate enough 
to appeal to the mind of the average student in the 
upper forms of the school. 


A Stmpte Metuop or ConstrRuctiInG AN ELLIPSE. 


I am indebted to a correspondent in the Scientific 
American for the following simple method of construct- 
ing an ellipse of any desired dimensions solely by means 
of a straight-edge and pencil. 

On a straight-edge or ruler mark off a distance QP 
(Fig. 3), equal to half the desired major axis; also, from 








point P, a distance PM, equal to half the desired minor 
axis. Referring now to the drawing, we construct per- 
pendiculars AA‘ and BB’, and lay the ruler down so that 
the points Q and M fall exactly upon these perpen- 
diculars. The point P will then fall somewhere on the 
curve of the proposed ellipse. By shifting the ruler 
about, in such a way that Q and M always fall on lines 
AA’ and BB’ respectively, the mark on the ruler at P 
will give the position of any number of points, which 
afterwards may readily be joined by a continuous line. 
N.B.—The Editor hopes to obtain for next month’s 
issue a drawing of the orchid mentioned on p. 141. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Tue Proprietors are frequently receiving applications for back 
numbers of the Practical Teacher. These can be ordered 
through a bookseller, but if any difficulty is experienced appli- 
cants are advised to write to 35 Paternoster Row. 

The articles by Messrs. Pickles and Grange began in our 
February issue. 

The supply of the April issue of this year is almost exhausted. 
It will not be reprinted. 
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GRACEFUL DANCE. C. E. Parxrson. 
Allegretto grazioso. = 7 ‘- : 
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“PRACTICAL TEACHER” MUSIC. 


In response to inquiries the Editor begs to inform his readers that songs by F. H. Squires, F.R.C.O., have 
appeared as follows ;— 


SE BOs vccocepsuciitenercolbece ‘‘ What the Birds say.” 
SIE cin snnecbiccialsnshiescakees “ A Laughing Song.” 
SE MIE uccbadtnks comuadinewalue dpe -es ‘‘What does Little Birdie say ?” 
Tk rE. Ere “ A Cradle Song.” 
EN Tall ncssarndiinnwegseseaneis ‘Lady Moon.” 
PN FR cvcckniccsaccsnactaces “ Autumn.” 
PUNO BOO ieas sic cnesdscsiessenesas “ A Spring Song.” 

os ay abet bibihiinaaendces ‘Summer is icumen in.” 

* ies Nila tetaislttictmghesalieinr vee “Ring Out, Wild Bells.” 
ce a eee « Peter Pan.” 
SR riictect cesvaccuhvivcdeseeses “ Golden Slumbers.” 
cil se catdinun pnennecadodegend “Tf I had but Two Little Wings.” 
SE Hl chsnduttistensathehabndennciees “The Sea hath its Pearls.” 


The price of single copies of back numbers is eightpence each, post free. Apply 35 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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SCHOOL CONVERSAZIONES. 


BY T. C. MARTIN, LOWER SCHOOL OF JOHN LYON, 
HARROW. 


T the end of a session most societies hold con- 
vi versaziones to which their friends are invited, 
these functions usually taking the form of an exhibition 
of the work of the society during the past year, together 
with a few attractive experiments. 

In order to keep up a healthy interest in this work 
by outside friends, the programme is varied from year 
to year; consequently a brief description of several 
exhibitions given by various societies may supply a 
few fresh ideas in the arrangement of the evening. 

A large portion of the comfort of the guests will be 
due to the convenience of the school building; but, 
granted plenty of room and discretion in the number 
invited, it is generally possible to make the evening 
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department can be utilised. Some thirty or forty small 
experiments are carefully arranged, and the apparatus 
fitted up beforehand in the various classrooms. 

These experiments should be all of a simple type 
which will always work, and at the same time give a 
definite and easily-seen result: for an example, singing- 
flames, sounding-tubes, pumps, spectroscope, harmono- 
graph, electro-magnet, and so forth—all of which take 
little trouble to fit up, and which can be worked in any 
room without water and gas supply. Chemical experi- 
ments which require heat or a constant replenishment 
of material are better omitted from the list, unless the 
chemical laboratory is spacious enough to allow a free 
flow of people through it. 

Each member—or sometimes the boys prefer to work 
in pairs—undertakes the construction and explanation 
of one experiment. It is essential that a lucid account 
is obtained from each boy, and overlooked by the master 





A Mopet Exectric RAILWAY, WITH THE MAKER. 


pass all too quickly, which is a good sign of the enjoy- 
ment provided. 

The president of the society usually receives the 
guests in the hall. A certain amount of formality can 
be observed—as, for example, the announcements of the 
guests could be made by the secretary of the society— 
and, wherever possible, all arrangements should be carried 
out by the boys. Upon the boys should the entertain- 
ment of their friends rest. 

The scientific portion of the programme is naturally 
of chief importance. At the same time opportunity 
should be given from time to time for musical selections 
to take place in the hall, where guests can collect after 
short tours through the laboratories, etc. 

For a first conversazione, the apparatus of the science 





in charge, before the exhibition. Also, in addition, each 
experiment should have some short title, printed clearly, 
with a few explanatory lines written underneath. 

An exhibition of this type was held by the Bradford 
Grammar School Science Club. Here the exhibits were 
divided into some six or seven sections, comprising 
chemical industries, geological, physical, and natural 
history exhibits. Among the industries shown were 
soap-making, candles and matches, coal gas, brewing 
and tanning, lead pigments, glass manufacture, while 
a metallurgical exhibit was also provided. 

Under the heading of “ The Forces which Mould 
Continents ’’ were to be found working models of river 
basins, volcanoes, geysers, wind and rain, mountain 
building, and springs ; whilst Stromboli was in eruption, 
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—apparently according to time-table. Primitive man 
was exhibited by means of his weapons and art, models 
of his dwellings and burial-places. The natural history 
section provided birds and birds’ eggs. 

An exhibition like this, comprising so many sections, 
entails a great deal of work, and the question arises 
whether one evening’s enjoyment is worth all the time 
and labour spent in the preparation. 

There can be no doubt as to the value of such an 
exhibition to the boy who takes part in one. He learns 
far more about his particular exhibit than any amount 
of class work will teach him ; and what is perhaps more 
valuable is that he has to acquire, at any rate for the 
time being, the gift of eloquence, in order to explain 
to the various fathers and mothers, uncles and aunts, 
gathered round him, the reason for his experiment 
working, or perchance not working. 

For a change, the conversazione may take the form 
of half-hourly lectures, illustrated with experiments or 
lantern slides. Such subjects as matchmaking, wireless 
telegraphy, oxygen, coal gas, afford interesting lectures. 
Wit pam an arrangement, each lecture should be re- 

eated three or four times during the evening, and time 
should be allowed for the people to change rooms with- 
out undue haste. 

It is a good plan to arrange matters so that all guests 
can attend all the lectures before going. 

A lighter side to such a conversazione can be provided 
in the shape of a scientific play. The play may be 
purely a farce full of topical allusions, and garnished 
with scenic effects produced by the aid of the various 
wonders from the laboratories, or the play may be 
arranged to show the lifework of some famous scientist, 
and thus be of a strictly educational value. There are a 
few early English plays which deal with the alchemists 
of the medieval times ; of these Ben Jonson’s Alchemist, 
with suitable cutting and adjustment, will supply an 
interesting half hour or so. 

As another variation in the programme, an exhibition 
of scientific toys provides both amusement and instruc- 
tion. In this case, each member provides some toy, 
the working of which is based upon some scientific 
principle. They are best arranged for exhibition in 
groups illustrating the application of half a dozen or 
so principles. 

To give some idea of the extent of a collection of 
suitable toys, the following, gathered from a programme 
of a conversazione smiaet by the writer, may be of 
service. The motive power of steam gives vertical 
engines, locomotives, and steamboats. One or two 
members who were of a mechanical turn of mind built 
a locomotive, and also made a working model of the 
“ Rocket.” 

The work done by expansion of air is illustrated by 
hot-air engines, and by the simple and ingenious ther- 
mostatic boat. With these might be put Professor 
Griffith’s heat engine. Of toys worked by electricity 
there are so many that it is advisable to pick out a few 
of simple construction which can be made by the boys. 
Of these, without doubt, the most striking toy is a model 

of an electric railway in working order. It is a fairly 
easy matter to make all the parts required, even to the 
working of the signals and points by electricity. 

A home-made wireless telegraphy apparatus is also 
simple to construct, and excites far more interest than 
any of the advertised cheap sets. The boys who con- 
struct these toys have the privilege of explaining the 

mechanism. 
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A collection of spinning-tops, from the humble penny 
peg-top to the musical-top, gives illustrations of the 
utility of the gyroscope in producing stability in boats 
and the monorail. The motion of a large number of 
toys is due to change of position of the centre of 
gravity. Most of them are quite inexpensive, and are 
free from any complicated mechanism. 

At the present time no toy exhibition would be com- 
plete without a few aeroplanes, and it is a very good 
plan to show the development of flying machines with 
small models, together with small dirigible balloons. 

Although they can hardly be classified as toys, models 
of the various machines designed to solve the problem 
of perpetual motion form another set; but the boy in 
charge must be able to give very clear explanations, as 
in this case he has no experiment working to help him 
out of difficult moments. 

Many other collections can be thought of, but these 
few will serve perhaps as indications of the scope that 
such an exhibitien has of providing intellectual amuse- 
ment out of toys. 





EARTH TIDES. 
At a recent lecture at the Royal Institution, Pro- 
fessor A. E. H. Love pointed out that, as a result of 
the observations of Dr. Haecker at Potsdam from 1902 
to 1905, Flammarion has shown that the earth moves 
up and down twice a day about a foot and a half. 
Sir George Darwin has compared these movements to 
the breathing of an animal. Earth tides are certain 
movements of the earth caused by the attraction of 
the sun and the moon just as the tides of the ocean are 
produced by the same forces. On the hypothesis that 
the moon acted alone the lecturer showed that it was 
simply impossible that there should be no earth tide. 
The earth could not be stiff enough not to yield to 
tidal forces. 

The chief difference between earth tides and those of 
the sea is due to the mobility of water. If one could 
follow a drop of water, it would seem to travel horizon- 
tally for several miles. Nothing like this happens in 
earth tides, parts of the earth’s surface moving rhythmic- 
ally up and down with hardly any horizontal movement. 

The problem of observing such minute motions, Dr. 
Love pointed out, is analogous to a mariner at sea 
observing ocean tides. An instrument sensitive enough 
to measure the gravitation force of the moon is too 
sensitive for the ordinary laboratory. Dr. Haecker 
overcame this difficulty by placing his observatory 
down a deep well. Among the inferences to be drawn 
from his results, obtained by a horizontal pendulum in 
measuring earth tides, is the fact that the earth does 
not behave towards tidal forces as if it were full of 
liquid matter within a crust. 





OUR 
FRENCH COMPETITION. 


THE passage for translation will 
be given next month. Students 
are invited to submit queries 
similar to those dealt with in 


our July number. 
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CLOUGH’S connesronnence COLLEGE, 


TEMPLE CHAMBERS, LONDON, E.C. 





The Oldest and Most Successful Correspondence College. 


PRELIMINARY CERTIFICATE 
EXAMINATION 


(DECEMBER 1910-1911). 
Clough’s Preliminary Cert. Class provides best tuition for this important 
Examination. Intending Students are advised to commence at once. 








TWO of Clough’s Students for the Prel. Cert. Examination (December 1908-March 1909) 
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2. Each query must be accompanied by the name and address of the correspondent, and the coupon which appears on the back 


wrapper of the current number of the Journal. 


3. CORRESPONDENTS MUST IN ALL CASES STATE THE SOURCE FROM WHICH THEIR QUERY HAS BEEN OBTAINED. 





The Editor reserves to himself the right to decline to answer any question which is, in his judgment, unsuited to the Magazine, 





Mac.—Show that if the tangential and normal components of 
the accelerations of a particle, which is describing a plane curve, 
are constant throughout the motion, the ap le y through which 
the direction of motion turns in a time ¢ is given by 

y = A log (1 + Be). 
(London B.Sc., 1909.) 
We are given 


3 = constant = ¢. <a «ee 
if 
v* = constant = ¢’. ous 4 & Se 
p 
7 __ ds _ ds 
Now ot her 
ds\?__, ds 
Hence (S =. as 
da_y d& dt, 
iy dt ‘dy ds’ 
: ds_, dt 
that is, ae’ sas 
By (i), a act +h. 
? oe 
Hence ct+k=ce ‘dy’ 
t 
bes, c’dt 
ar ct+k 
0 
tr, 
= E log (+ 1)| 
0 c 
=¢ log (ct + ky -° log k 
c Cc 
ms c 
= © log (ft +1) 
= A log (1 + Be), 
where A=° and B = 5. 


St. John’s.—An answer to this question appeared in the 
Query Column of July 1908. 
t-# 


~ Westoe.—Show geometrically that if a line pass through a 
fixed point, the locus of the middle point of the portion inter- 
cepeed bebwoen two given straight lines is an hyperbola. 
Let OX, OY be the given straight line, P the fixed point, 
AB one position of the variable line, and Q the mid-point of 
AB. To show Q lies on an hyperbola. 


Draw PM, PN parallel to OY, OX, and QL parallel to 
oY. 


Since AQ = QB, 
we have OB = 2 QL and OA = 2 OL. 
Also, by parallels, 
AM :OM = AP: PB =ON: NB; 


that is, AM : OM = ON : NB; 
or, AM . NB = OM . ON = constant ; 


that is, (OA — OM) (OB — ON) = constant, 
: (2 OL - OM) (2 QL - ON = constant. 
’ (OL — 4 OM) (QL - 4 ON) = constant. 
Now, take E, F the mid-points of OM and ON, and draw 








LOI LG 
Pa Aiet.. 


lines EY’, FX’ through their parallels to OY and OX. Let 
these meet at C, and let EC meet QL at K. 

Now, OL-40M=OL - OE=EL=CK, 

QL - 40N = QL - OF = QK, 

RS CK . QK = constant ; 
that is, the ae of the distances of the point Q from the 
lines CX’, CY’ measured parallel to these lines is constant ; 
hence Q lies on an hyperbola of which CX’, CY’ are the 
asymptotes. 








Brereton.—Prove 
tea“'s 2 13., 251 


1 =- = ~ nae 
os 3°90" ~ 5.7.9" 
Edwards’s Differential Calculus. 
5 7 
Now, ten eer 74% 24, 


3 5 7 
We are only asked for coefficients up to x*, so need not 
retain higher powers. 


-1 2 4 5 
log “2 __* = log (1 -> +5 -*% -+) 


= log [1 -(§-5+5. )] 


= -(5-F4+5...)-2(9-F+7...) 


‘ 


3 5 7 3 5 i 
xz? aft of 3 
- -— + oe 
("3 5 7 ) 
a ee x ee 
3 5 7 18 15 8i 
— oe oie So 
3+*(5- is) -* (; is * a) 
=-2 43a. Bl os, 
‘ 
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D’Arcy.—From any point on one of their common chords 
tangents are drawn to two conics, touching the conics at P and 
Q. Show that PQ passes through one of two fixed points. 

Consider two circles with centres at O and 0’ intersecting 
at A and B, and let T be any point on AB. Since AB is 
the radical axis of the circles, tangents from T to the circles 
are of equal length, hence the points of contact, PP’, QQ’ of 
these circles lie on a circle centre T. 


P. 


are ¢,, ¢,? Prove that the tangents at P and Q will intersect 
on the auxiliary circle provided. 


a? coe? 1 — ce a? cos? ?1. + $2 + b sin? % + $2, 
9 


Prove also that in this case if P’, Q’ be points on the auxiliary 
circle corresponding to P and Q, the chord P’ Q’ will touch the 
ellipse in the point corresponding to the point of intersection 
of the tangents at P and Q. (London B.Sc., 1895.) 4 











Let PQ meet the line of centres at S, and let it cut the 
circle O again at p. 

Join 0’Q, Op, OP, TP, TQ. 

Then TP = TQ. 

“ LTPA=cTQP. 

.. their complements are equal, namely— 
£ OPp = 20’Qp. 

But since OP = Op, 2 OPp = 2 OpQ. 

i £ OpP = 20'Qp. 

”. Op and OQ are parallel. 

.. 80’: SO = 0'Q and : Op—that is, in ratio of the radii 
of the circles. 

.. 8 is a centre of similitude—namely, the point of inter- 
section of the common tangents. 

Hence for the circles. PQ and P’Q’ pass through the 
fixed external centre of similitude ; and, similarly, PO’ and 
P’Q pass through the internal centre of similitude—namely, 
the point 8’ where 

OS : SO’ = ratio of radii. 
This point is the intersection of the imaginary pair of 
common tangents. 

Now project this figure from any point outside the plane 
to any other plane. The circles project into conics, tan- 
gents into tangents, common tangents into common tan- 
gents, common chords into common chords, etc. 

In the projected figure we have then: ‘If from a point T 
on a common chord of two conics tangents be drawn to the 
conics, and P, Q be points of contact, one on each conic, 
then PQ will pass through one of two fixed points, and 
these points are intersections of common tangents to the 
conics.” 


Francois.—Find the equation of the tangent at any point of 


2 2 
the e‘lipse al + a = 1, in terms of the eccentric angle of that 
a )* 


int. 
If P, Q are two points on the ellipse, what eccentric angles 


Ss’ 











Let the co-ordinates of any two points on the curve be 
(a cos 0, b sin @) (a cos ¢, b sin ¢), 
the equation of the line joining them is 


z-acos@ i= y- basin é 
acos¢-—-acos@ bsin ¢ — bsin @’ 
that is, = a COs a s y — bsin @ 
Qasin°—P% sin? +? bein? - 9 cos? t+? 
2 2 2 2 
that is, 2-smee et td , 
a sin a -— bcos _—_ 
that is, = con 9+ % 4 ¥ gin 9+ = cog 9 - ¢ 
a 2 b 2 2 


Since cos Q cos ° + # + sin Qsin? + % = cos (¢ aa -3*). 


When ¢ = @, the chord becomes the tangent at the point 
6, its equation is then 


= cos 6 + ¥ sin 6 = 1. 
a b 


The tangents at the points ¢, ¢, are then 
= cos %; + ¥ sin ¢, -1=0, 
a b 
y 
b 
Hence the co-ordinates of their point of intersection are 
given by 
a y 
a Ss b = l . 
SIN ?,— SIN, COS P, — COS Py SIN dg COS Y, — COS gy sin ¢," 
that is, 
x y 
a b l 
goto, sing, -—¢,’ 
» 


* cos o, + = sin ¢ -1=0. 
a 


2 sin 22 7 P) cos sa 2 sin 22 = %) sin 








ire 


?; 
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OUTSTANDING BOOKS. 





Geography and History. 





LITTLE FOLK IN 
MANY LANDS. 


A beautifully illustrated First Book of Geography and 
History. With 16 Coloured Pictures and 60 other 
Illustrations. F*’cap 4to, cloth, 1s. 

An informal introduction to geography and history for chil- 
dren of about seven, consisting of pictures and simple descrip- 
tions of many lands, with stories of children who have lived 
there. 


“A most admirable, successful, and original effort to meet the new conditions. 
The illustrations are excellent." "—The Teacher. 

‘All young children will be greatly pleased to possess this most instructive and 
quickening book.”"—School Guardian. 


TALES & TRAVELS. 


A beautifully illustrated Second Book of Geography and 
History. With 16 Coloured Pictures and 50 other 
Illustrations. F’cap 4to, cloth, 1s. 

For children of about eight. The stories from history take 
the form of travellers’ tales told by the way as the scene 
changes from land to land. 

“Teachers will, I think, receive the little book with enthusiasm.” 





“Combines the fascination of a fairy tale with the highest note in education.” 
—A Teacher. 





Reading and English. 


A PREPARATORY COURSE OF 
LITERARY READING 
AND COMPOSITION. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM FAMOUS PAINTINGS. 











Edited and arranged by LEWIS MARSH, M.A., Assistant 
Master in the City of London School; Author of ‘‘ A Combined 
Course of Literary Reading and Composition.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, is. 6d. 


WORDS : 


THEIR ORIGIN AND USE. 


A Correlated Scheme of Spelling, Derivation, Dictation, 
and Composition. By F. W. Cuampers and A. J. Ker, 
Northfield Boys’ School, West Ealing, London. 

In Two Books, 8d. each. 
With Companion Teachers’ Books, 1s. net each. 








BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50 Old Bailey, E.C. 
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: y 
that is, é, +s =- ere = =, ~~ = 
cos 5 sin “5 pw 
fa cos * + $s b sin a ad 
*. the point is : ahe 


| cos ?1 3" ' pre %, — |: 


and this lies on the auxiliary circle, 
2+ y? =a’, 
if a? cos? 1 + 2 4 5% gin? 1 + % = a% cos * = %. 
2 2 2 
Now, the co-ordinates of P’ Q’ are (a cos ¢,, a sin ¢,) 
(a@ cos ¢, @ sin ¢,), hence the equation of the chord P’ Q’ by 
a simple extension of the work above is 
© cos 1+ $2 4 Y gin % + 92 = cog % — Pe. 
a 2 a 2 2 
Now we are given that the tangents at ¢, ¢, intersect on 
the auxiliary circle. Let this point be (a cos @, a sin @). 


a cos At b sin ?r ma os 
H»nce acos @= — ;asin@= ——— § 
cos 21 — %2 cos ?! ~ % 
2 2 
cos *! 3 % sin ® " % 
thus = = cos %! ~ %, 
cos @ a... l 
5 sin @ 


so that the equation of the chord P’ Q’ becomes 
* cos 0+ % sing =1; 
a b 


that is, it is the tangent to the ellipse at the point whose 
eccentric angle is @—that is, the point on the ellipse corre- 
sponding to the point on the auxiliary circle which is the 
intersection of the tangents at ¢, ¢, on the ellipse. 


Maths.—The normal at any point P of a plane curve meets 
at G a fixed straight line, AB, lying in the plane of the curve. 
If the curve be such that the projection of PQ on AB is of con- 
stant length c, find the nature of the curve and give its position, 
one point on the curve being known, and also the direction of 
the normal at that point. 


(Board of Education, Stage VI., 1904.) 
Take the line AB for axis of x, and a line perpendicular 
to it through the given point A on the curve for axis of 
y, and let the poll ew of A be (0, a). 











‘10 N G 





If P is any point on the curve, PG, PT the tangent, and 
normal PN the perpendicular on AB, the axis of x, we have 
y = LPTG = NPG, 


and PN =Yy, 
oe y tan y = NG =¢c, 
y dy -_ 


dx 
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y dy = cdx, 

r sy2=cx +h, 

where ¢ is a constant. 
2 

Since (0, a) lies on the curve 5 = k, 

y?=2cx +a’; 

that is, it is a parabola of latus rectum 4c, its axis is the 


.. the curve is 


axis of x, and its vertex the point ( - = , °) > 
2c 


The tangent at (0, a) is ay = cx + a*, which makes an 
~1¢€ 
a 


angle tan with the axis of z. 


. the normal is inclined at cos—! © to the axis of x. 
a 


The syllabus for Stage VII. is fairly wide. You will 
want all Williamson’s /ntegra/ except ‘‘ Probability,” which 
is rarely set. Also all the ‘‘ Differential” supplemented by 
some curve tracing. The standard work on Differential 
Calcu/us is the large Edwards, a really excellent book. - You 
have the correct Forsyth. He has published a three-volume 
edition, but I am informed that the single-volume edition is 
still — wkich you have. You will need most of 
this, but you can safely omit chapter 10 and some of the 
heavier book-work. I will send you complete details of the 
more important articles, and the articles you can omit, 
some time in August, when time is less scarce. Meanwhile 
you can read steadily on and do the exercises. 
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PRACTICAL TEACHER 


to 


for September 


will contain several Articles of particular 


interest to 


TEACHERS IN SCOTLAND. 


These Papers will deal with the following subjects 
of great importance :— 


. Continuation Work in Scotland. 
. The Proper Training of Manual Instructors. 
. Needlework in Continuation Classes. 


. An Industrial Course for Secondary Schools. 


Several of these Articles will be ilustrated in 
Full Colour. 


qg All will be written with the special object of 


showing how Continuation Work might be 
organised south of the Border. 


gq There will .be a brisk demand for this number. 


Order early. Ready, August 25, of all Book- 
sellers. 
Tue PRACTICAL TEACHER is published at 
35 Paternoster Row, Lonpoy, E.C. 
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“The Royal Road to History.” 


NELSON’S 


\ HIGHROADS OF 
HISTORY. 


Illustrated with Coloured Reproductions from Great Historical Paintings 
in Public and Private Galleries. 
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HIGHROADS OF BRITISH HISTORY. 


A complete Historical Reader, containing 304 pages, 16 Coloured Plates, and more than 
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Introductory Pcem by Rudyard Kipling, and an Epilogue by the Earl of Rosebery. 


Price is. 6d. 
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